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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 4 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (b) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (c) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
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Studies (both post free). They may also obtain the Classical Review and Classical 
Quarterly at reduced prices (Review 1os., Quarterly 13s.; combined subscription 
£1 1s.), though the reduction cannot be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid 
before January 31st in each year. Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual 
subscription of 7s. 6d. 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
F. C. G. Langford, 35, Alleyn Park, Dulwich, S.E. 21. Inquiries should be sent to 
The Triangle Offices, 61, South Molton Street, W. 1, addressed either to the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Association (Miss E. C. Gedge and Mr. R. M. Rattenbury) or to 
the Hon. Secretary of any one of the District Branches—viz., Aberystwyth, 
Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Hull, Kent, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Northumberland and Durham, North 
Wales, Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, Southampton, South-Western, 
Sussex, Swansea, Taunton and West Somerset. 
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LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Revised Edition by J. F. Lockwood, M.A. 


During the fifty years that have elapsed since the appearance of the last 
Revised Edition of Dr. Smith’s ‘Smaller Latin-English Dictionary’ the 
researches of scholars have succeeded in producing more accurate texts of the 
classical authors and a clearer understanding of the character and history of 
the Latin language; and the teaching of the classics has simultaneously 
undergone some change. The primary object of the present edition was, 
therefore, to bring up to date the information contained in this dictionary 
and to provide the student with the means to a better appreciation of the 
meaning and usage of the words and language which he is handling. The 
whole of the text has been reset in larger type, in two columns. Qs. 


JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The Classical Review 


DECEMBER, 1938 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Classical 
§ Association will be held at St. Paul’s 
School, London, on January 3-5. On 
anuary 4, at 5.30 p.m., the Dean of 
t. Paul’s, Dr. W. R. Inge, will deliver 
his presidential address. On the pre- 
vious evening there will be a reception 
at the Mercers’ Hall. 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 
1933, will contain summaries and ap- 
preciations of recent work on Greek 
Literature, Latin Literature, Greek 
History, Roman History, Greek and 
Roman Religion, Roman Law, Greek 
Law, Greek Art, Greek Archaeology 
and Excavation. 


THE SOPHOCLEAN ORESTES. 


WE do serious injustice to the artis- 
try of Sophocles if we think that the 
drama of Electra yields place to a 
presentation of the traditional Orestes 
when the time comes for Clytaemnestra 
to be slain. Orestes, of course, must 
strike the blow ; but he is by that time 
a new Orestes, and the change in him 
is due to Electra. 

He has come home 
mpos Oedv wpynpuévos (v. 70). He has 
been trained from boyhood for the 
duty of avenging his father’s murder 
(v. 14), and for that vengeance he has 
Apollo’s sanction (vv. 35 ff.'). Yet we 
feel at once that he lacks conviction or, 
at the least, that he entertains mis- 
givings. This feeling depends, perhaps, 
more on the general tone of the open- 
ing speeches than on any particular 
verses; though I think the doubts 
expressed in vv. 59 ff. are less con- 
cerned with ‘omens’ (Jebb) than with 
the guilefulness of the course to which 
he has been committed. In any case, 
the point is soon made clear, as we 
hear from Electra, more than once, 
that he has ever been putting off the 
evil day.2, And of course there is final 
proof of his doubts in vv. 1424-5— 


1 Whether or not the oracle was consulted 
as to the justice of the deed, the giving of 
directions for its accomplishment must imply 
such sanction. 

E.g., 167 ff. (6 AdOeras Sv dy 
. . Get pev wobei, 8’ ovx aki 


Gariva:), 319 (now obdiv by 


Aéyet roel). 
NO. CCCXLVII. VOL. XLVII. 


‘ All is well within the house, if Apollo 
prophesied well.’ He is, however, 
quite dominated by the loyal but 
coarse-grained Paedagogus and that 
for which the man appears to stand ; 
nothing could more clearly show this 
than his silent submission when, though 
he thinks he may have heard Electra’s 
voice, the Paedagogus’s mpocBev 
Aokiov «td. takes him from the 
scene (vv. 80-5). 

That is Orestes before he meets 
Electra. We take him to be a young 
man of at least ordinary nobility and 
sensitiveness, brought up in an atmo- 


sphere of feud-hate to do, sooner or 


later, a deed of revenge from which 
any normal person must shrink. But 
that revenge has been the subject of 
much schooling by the Paedagogus and 
of many long talks with Pylades*; and 
he has steeled himself to carry it out, 
believing himself to be the instrument 
of divine justice. Until he meets 
Electra, Orestes the Purifier is, in fact, 
no more than that—a mere instrument 
of ‘righteous vengeance,’ his will and 
his feelings alike held in subjection to 
his purpose. 

But then his own eyes are witness to 
his sister’s sufferings ; and for dramatic 
psychology few passages in Sophocles 


8 Typically Sophoclean in this touch : ovd« dy 
paxpév 26’ jyiv ovdév dv | 
ely rotpyov. The name Pylades shows that the 
reference is to long days of contemplation 
rather than to present talk. 
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rival the dialogue in the dvayvapioss, 
vv. 1174 ff. In the space of some score 
of verses an automaton comes alive ; 
the dull fires of a formal purpose are 
rekindled to burn with a strong but 
steady flame; the divine mission be- 
comes informed with human emotion. 
Electra’s love for him, her despair, and 
above all her pitiable lot, have made 
another man of him. His pity and 
wrath try to find utterance. ‘O 
stranger,’ she asks, ‘why do you stare 
at me like that, and sigh?’ He does 
not answer this; he speaks to himself : 


ob éudr obdéy Kaxdv. 1185 


The dialogue proceeds (in effect) : 
‘ Why do you say that?’ ‘Because I 
see that you have suffered much.’ 
‘ Ah, but these are only a small part of 
my sufferings.’ ‘But what could be 
worse?’ ‘I am living with murderers.’ 
‘Whose murderers?’ ‘My father’s— 
and I am forced to be theirslave.’ ‘ By 
whom ?”’ 


Whatever incitement to act Orestes 
needed, he has it now. There is no 
mention here of Aegisthus, but only 
of the ‘mother who is no mother.’ 
The dialogue has been constructed for 
one purpose, and from this moment 
Orestes prepares with cold determina- 
tion for his deed’; and the revenge 
which he takes on Clytaemnestra is 
revenge as much for Electra as for 


1 He is intent upon the business in hand, yet 
shows just enough genuine feeling for her: 
1271-2, 1279. The dramatic effect achieved 
through his coldness is much greater than 
could have been achieved by attempting to 
match Electra’s highly-wrought condition with 
excited emotion on his part. I imagine an 
actor would find the part to his liking. 


Agamemnon. That is made clear 

immediately the deed is done: 

HA. réOvyxev 4 rddawa ; OP. pyxér’ ex I 

Thus has Sophocles wrought success- 
fully, I think, to make this mother- 
murder tolerable or, at least, humanly 
intelligible ; and in so doing he has 
kept the play Electra’s. I would add 
the suggestion that we are intended to 
regard Electra, with all her sufferings 
and her emotions, as forming part of 
the divinely-ordered scheme of punish- 
ment. The noblest feelings of mortals? 
blend with the purposes of the God. 
That, I think, is an article of the poet’s 
creed. 

To all this the killing of Aegisthus is 
not anticlimax, for, with the other act 
accomplished, the play may end on 
the simple motives of the two chief 
characters, and be explicitly true to the 
religion of Apollo, of which Sophocles 
seems to be the representative. Aegis- 
thus goes to his death. Electra’s final 
words (vv. 1489-90) express the ful- 
ness of revenge; but those of Orestes 
(vv. 1505-7) express his mission as the 
bringer of retribution for evil deeds. 
With this mission the killing of Clyt- 
aemnestra has not, of course, been 
rendered out of keeping; but it has 
been blurred as a ‘ simple act of justice,’ 
and this restatement of the case estab- 
lishes the singleness of the whole 
design. 

S. M. ADAms. 


Trinity College, Toronto. 


2 The nobility of Electra is fully attested in 
the second strophe and antistrophe (vv. 1082 
ff.) of the chorus which follows the second 
scene with Chrysothemis. She is dya67 and is 
upholding the Great Laws. 


EKITAE@POS AND EKIIAE@PIZEIN. 


THE word é«m)eOpos appears in the 
Oxford text of Euripides, Medea 1181: 


taxds Badkorhs repudvywv av Hrrero, 


with a reference in the note to Galen, 
De Sanitate Tuenda 2, 10; and it is 
mentioned in Liddell and Scott s.v. 
éxmdeOpifew as a preferable reading in 


Medea 1181, and rendered ‘ narrowing’; 
and éxmreOpifew is rendered ‘to run 
round and round in a course which 
narrows every time.’ The passage in 
Galen runs thus: 


Towodrov re xal rd éori rd 
few- 7rd éxwreOplfew éoriv, érerddy ris whéOpy 
wpbow re dua xal év wodddnis é¢’ 
éxdrepa xwpls xauwis dpaipy Tod éxdorore 
Bpaxd, xal redevrév els Biya. 


t 
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“ExmdeOpitew is when a man runs 
up and down on a course of a hundred 
feet many times out and back in each 
direction in turn without rounding the 
bend, and diminishes a little of the 
length each time, until finally he is 
reduced to one pace.’ 

Then follows a description of ro 
mtuditew. In this context Galen is 
recommending various ways by which 
a man can keep himself in good 
physical condition when he is not en- 
gaged in athletic contests. .[srvAifew 
means much what we call Physical 
Drill, rising on tiptoe, and stretchin 
and moving the arms; while é«xrdeOpi- 
fev means literally ‘to run the rAé@pov 
out.’ Galen means that the runner first 
ran up the miniature course without 
turning at the bend (ywpls xaymijs), and 
then back; then out again to some 
distance and back; then out again a 
shorter distance and back, then a 
shorter distance, and so on, and finally 
one pace out and back. It therefore 
resembled a favourite boys’ race, the 
Potato Race, still in vogue, only that 
the distances are inverted. There is 
no ‘running round and round,’ and the 
course is not ‘narrowing,’ as_ the 
Lexicon says, but shortening, and the 
translation should be altered accord- 
ingly. The error is repeated in Nor- 
man Gardiner’s Greek Athletic Sports, 
page 509: ‘é«mdeOpifer is the familiar 
running figure in which the runner 
runs in an ever-decreasing circle till he 
comes to the centre.’ The demonstra- 
tion of the true meaning renders pre- 
carious the existence of the adjective 

&xmdeOpos in the Medea 1181-2, where 
the textual facts are that L has 
&emdeOpov, and the other MSS. 
pov. Theabsurd scholium 76 
éavTod K@Aov avéXxav points to 
pov. The point of the comparison 
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lies in the rapidity with which 
Glauke recovered from her swoon: 
the Badierys to whom she is com- 
pared is raxyvs : but if the runner were 
‘running the Aé@poyr out,’ as Galen 
describes it, he would take a much 
longer time than if he were running 
the course in a race. Moreover, we 
should expect a comparison to be made 
with the familiar figure of a runner 
running a race, and not with the rarer 
figure of a runner keeping himself in 
training; just as we find the metaphor 
from a race in Euripides, Electra 883: 

dyév’ és olxous. 
Similarly speed is the point of the 
comparison with a race in Euripides, 
Electra 824-5. 

trmos dujvucer. 
We recognize then in the Medea some 
form of &)eOpos, not of 
But should it be or 
pou? 

Since a wdé@pov=about 334 yards, 
a x@dov ExmreOpov Spduov would = 200 
yards, and the complete dpdoyuos 400, 
since a x@Aov is half a Spdmos; but a 
ExtrrEOpov Spopou, ‘ one limb of a 
course of 200 yards,’ would= 100 yards, 
and this shorter length is preferable in 
the context. This (éemne0pov) is the 
text given by Reiske and Verrall, and . 
it agrees with Spayav ayava 
in Eur. Electra 883-4, which clearly 
means a éxmAeOpos Spduos, not a 
&xmeOpov Finally, I have little 
doubt in my own mind that Verrall’s 
correction of to 
‘traversing the length of the home- 
ward arm, is right, and no doubt at all 
that &xmXeOpos should be regarded as a 
‘ ghost-word.’ 
J. U. Lt. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 


TETPAAEPMA. 


THE new light thrown on the early 
history of the codex by the remarkable 
group of Biblical manuscripts on 
papyrus recently acquired by Mr. 


Chester Beatty and now in course of 
publication by Sir Frederic Kenyon 
may perhaps justify the following note. 
In Oxyrhynchus Papyri X No. 1294, a 


letter of the late second or early third 
century, a correspondent asks his 
sister to receive certain articles, among 
which is a ‘sealed (?) chest containing 
two terpadépyara and a cloak.’ The 


1 Lines 3-4: xethwudriov év 
@ S00 rerpadépuara iudrio 
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editors translate the Greek word ‘ parch- 
ment quaternions, adding the note 
‘ rerpddeppov in the sense of quaternion 
occurs in Martyrium Petri Alex. p. 212. 
Now not only are instances of vellum 
codices excessively rare in Egypt in the 
second, and even the early third, cen- 
tury, but in the Chester Beatty papyrus 
codices which date from this period the 
rimitive form of a pile of single sheets, 
olded once down the centre to make 
one very thick ‘ gathering,’ is still pre- 
dominant; and the present passage, if 
correctly interpreted, must be the 
earliest example of a vellum codex 
made up of a number of small quires. 

The story of the martyrdom of Peter, 
Bishop of Alexandria (d. 311), is most 
conveniently consulted in the critical 
edition of the original Greek text by 
the Abbé Joseph Viteau! (p. 79). The 
passage in question occurs when Peter 
surrenders to the Tribunes for execu- 
tion; two passers-by approach from the 
direction of the Camp, and the Greek 
continues: «al of TH Tore 
émopevovto, mpeaBuTns TeTpadeppov 
The Bishop enquires: wod ropevece ; 
Aéyovow avTe, TH Tore, 
Td épya . . (oi éornoav 
avrov eis THY Kotkdda Grrov Ta 
elrev 6 paKdptos, 
éxeivav ictapévev’ To Séppa 
év 7H yh, wal tas owéddvas. xal 
amhwoavros avTov, Kai éorn 
érdvw avta@v. After the decapitation: 
of mpa@rot EAOdYTES Gua Tois 
TO cpa TOD 
paptupos TO hv broxdtobev 

The unknown narrator, it is true, is 
not unduly troubled with scepticism, 
but still it is difficult to picture the 
body of the saint wrapped up in an 
exercise-book! Clearly the rerpadeppov 
must be something to go with the bed- 
linen (cwSdves), in fact a leather mat- 


1 Passions des Saints Ecaterine et Pierre 
@Alexandrie. Paris, 1897. Cf. Analecta Bol- 
landiana XL, p. 25*. The Acta of Peter are 

reserved in a rather bewildering number of 
Ereek, Latin, and Coptic versions of which it 
is sufficient to say that the one chosen by the 
Abbé Viteau has the best claim to originality. 
Du Cange, in the extract quoted below, used 
the Greek text printed in Combefis, ///ustrium 
Christi Martyrum Lecti Triumphi, Paris, 1660. 


tress or ground-sheet. No doubt the 
SepuorvAa mentioned in P. Lond. V 
1790, 5 and in the Lausiac History 
(see note ad loc.), like the ruvAdpia 
Sepydtiwa which figure in a fifth to 
sixth century of Church 
property, P. Grenf. II No. CXI, 34, 
were leather mattresses or bolsters of 


a similar type rather than mere pillows . 


(mpocxepddata, xepRBixdpia). There can 
now be no doubt that this is also the 
correct interpretation of P. Oxy. 1294, 
4; and it is equally clear that Grenfell 


and Hunt have in this instance merely 


relied for their information on Du 
Cange, or Stephanus, which reproduces 
him;? for in the Glossarium mediae et 
infimae Graecitatis s.v. AEPMA we find 
the following : 
pdadeppov, io ex perga- 
meno. Martyrium S. Petri Archi- 
episc. Alexandr. pag. 212. é T@ 
mpecButis, dua Thy eionecar, 
6 pev Td TeTpadeppuor, 
owddvas, etc. Infra, dépuata 
nudé appellat. 


Rare though this word is, it is in- 
teresting to note that it also occurs 
outside Egypt, for in a list of clothing, 
etc., scribbled on a house-wall at Dura 
on the upper Euphrates these items 
are found (Il. 24-29): 
+ mpooxepard(dia) Bona, 
. . . , TyAd(pia) 
8’, tirav(?), terpadépy(ara) 
By an incomprehensible oversight the 
editor, though quoting P. Oxy. 1294 in 
illustration, remarks that ‘the editors 
translate as parchment quaternions, 


* The Didot Stephanus gives as a second 
authority for the word rerpadeppov ‘ Nicet. 
Paphlag. Laud. S. Eustath. p. 212. Boiss.’ 
This, however, is merely a blundered repetition 
of Du Cange’s reference ‘ Martyrium S. Petri 
Alex. pag. 212’; and how Boiss(onade) con- 
trived to make two references out of one is ex- 
plained, though hardly condoned, by the fact that 
Combefis’ Lecté Triumphi, whence Du Cange 
derived his text of the Martyrium S. Petri, also 
contains Nicetas’ eulogy on Eustathius. This 
was kindly verified by Mr. Stephen Wright of 
the Bodleian. 

3 Baur, Rostovtzeff, and Bellinger, Zhe Ex- 
cavations at Dura-Europos. Report on the 
Season 1930-31. No. 300, pp. 153-6. 
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adding nocomment.’ Thus Du Cange’s 
blunder once again escapes detection. 
There is good reason to hope that 
further examples will be discovered b 
those who combine a familiarity wit 
Byzantine Greek with time for the 
search; as I have not the advantage of 
either, I will conclude with an attempt 
to extend the history of the word in the 
other direction. In P.S.J. 678, a frag- 
mentary list of articles, the following 
sequence of items is found (Il. 3-6): 
oxutom[, doprail, tetpade[, 
«.T.r. Context no less than the absence 
of any alternative supplement compels 
the reading rterpadé[pyuara. This pa- 
pyrus, from the famous Zenon archive, 
dates from the middle of the third 
century B.C. (perhaps about 259), some 
four and a half centuries before the 
word re-emerges in P. Oxy. 1294; so 
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true is it that discoveries of this nature, 
instead of helping to complete our 
knowledge, rather expose our ignorance 
of the amazing technical vocabulary of 
the koine.? T. C. SKEAT. 


1 It will be noted that in the Acéa of Peter 
the form of the word is rerpddeppor, while in the 
Oxyrhynchus letter we find rerpddepya, pl. rerpa- 
Séppara. rerpddeppor looks like a back-forma- 
tion from rerpddepya treated as a neuter pl., 
and though I do not know if this is possible 
philologically, I think I can point to a similar 
in the case of the word tmddnua, 

n P. Oxy. 936, 25 and in Roos, P. Groninganae 
11, 9 drddnua in the singular seems to be used 
collectively for a pair, or a consignment, of 
shoes (in the former instance the editors trans- 
late ‘some (?) shoes’); and in Zereteli, P. Ross.- 
Georg. II 41, ll. 15, 32 we find a new singular 
pl. irodnua, which appears far more 
likely to i a vulgar variant of irddnya, pl. 
trodnpara, than a misspelling of an (unattested) 
ere tmédvpov=tmrobdurns, as suggested by the 

itor. 


VARIA. 


II. 


Eur. El. 512-4. 
TiuBy dupéOnxa pvpoivas. 
mupas 5° abrijs oly peddyximov 
éveidov. 

mupas én’ avris: ‘on the very spot 
where the pyre stood, though zrupd, like 
rogus, was sometimes said of the tomb 
or monument,’ Paley; ‘au haut du 
bacher méme,’ Parmentier; ‘on the 
altar itself, as opposed to the rvpBos,’ 
Keene, who on I. 92 says ‘ not of course 
the funeral pyre in the strict sense . . . 
perhaps... a mere synonym for 
. . . but more probably an altar erected 
near the tomb.’ 

As to rrupd, Pi. I. 8. 126, E. Hec. 386, 
I.T. 26, Ion 1258, Tro. 483, and Hdt. 
VII 167-71 make it clear that rupd can 
stand for Bwyuds. That is the natural 
meaning here, and there is no need for 
forced interpretations. But why avdri#js? 
autos, ‘self,’ distinguishes a thing from 
something ancillary, or in general ger- 
mane, to that thing. But the upd is 
ancillary to the r¥uBos, not vice versa : 
tupBov én’ avrod would be intelligible, 
but not rupas én’ avrijs. 

Now S. El. goo-1 reads 

rpoceiprov érxdrns 8 opd 
mwupas vewpn Bborpuxov rerunuévor. 


And the two Electras show so many 
oints of resemblance in detail that 
whichever of the two was written first) 
one can be used to interpret the other. 
I suggest 8° ém’ axris, ‘on the 
edge of the altar,’ corresponding to 
ésxatns mupas in Sophocles. Cf. O.T. 
183 axtav rapa Bapwov: A. Cho. 722 
x@patos (and the Choephoroe was 
naturally much in Euripides’ mind when- 
he wrote his Electra). This sense of 
arn is sufficiently rare to account for 
the very slight corruption. 


Eur. H.F. 965-6. 
ris 6 rpbmos tevdcews | riod’ ; 

Wilamowitz says that féywou (not 
found elsewhere) is based on fevoicGa: 
=émi kévns elvat, drodnpeiv, for which 
sense he compares E. Hipp. 1085, Fr. 1, 
S. Trach. 65. But in these passages 
£evotc Oa: means ‘ to be made a stranger’ 
(‘ banished’: at Trach. 65 Herakles’ mis- 
sion is a banishment) or ‘ to be made a 
guest (entertained).’ ‘ Entertainment 
of a guest,’ L. and S., etymologically 
unexceptionable, but quite unsuited to 
the context. 

‘ Strangeness of conduct’ (Paley, 
Gray and Hutchinson) seems clearly 
on the right lines. But these scholars 
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offer no evidence in support of their 
rendering. fevoraleiv, are 
used (see L. and S.) by Plutarch and 
Soranus (a medical writer of the second 
century A.D.) in the sense ‘malaise.’ 
Eévwors is presumably a technical medi- 
cal term meaning ‘alienation’: cf. 
alienatio mentis (Celsus, Pliny, Digest), 
and alienatio alone, Sen. Ep. 78. 9 ‘si 
incitatior (dolor) est, in alienationem 
soporemque convertitur’ (? a swoon). 


1092-3 wvods mvéw| perdpor’, od PéBaca, 
rvevpbvwr 

So punctuated in O.C.T. The medi- 
cal use of perapovos and peréwpos leaves 
no doubt that is 
shallow breathing (sublimis 
when one feels as though the breat 
came from the throat, not from the 
lungs. If so, the comma after BéSasa 
should be removed : ‘not steady breath- 
ing from the lungs.’ 


1094-7 ri . . . | Opaverg raivg ru«l- 
opart | vexpoicr yelrovas Odxous Exw. 

So the MSS. mpdceeus, which could 
only mean ‘I am added to,’ and 4 péy 
are clearly corrupt. The corrections 
mpos and éywy are 
generally adopted. But they are not 
completely satisfactory. On the analogy 
of other compounds 
should mean ‘ half-broken,’ not ‘ broken 
in half’ (8:yoppayns 1009). The word 
seems only to occur elsewhere in Anth. 
Pal. IX 568. 5 piOpavoroy (a 
farm half destroyed by a flood), and 
Lyc. 378 ixplos (where, 
though ‘ broken in twain’ is the most 
natural rendering, ‘half destroyed’ is 
not impossible). Further, we should 
perhaps expect the proximity of the 
corpses to be introduced in an inde- 
pendent clause. Certainly Herakles is 
not unaccustomed to the sight of death ; 
but there is a curious casualness about 
this participial afterthought. 

We should read, I think, @pavoro 
mpoonpuat, which could easily be altered 
to mpoonuat Opavot@ by a copyist who 
substituted direct for inverted order 
(see Headlam, Agamemnon, on ll. 219, 
405, 563, C.R. XVI 243 f.,and Pearson, 
C.R. XXIII 170, on S. O.T. 976), and 
then to mpocesps metri gratia. 

It is true that @pavords, in itself a 


rare word, is particularly rare in the 
sense‘ broken,’ usually meaning ‘fragile’ 
(see L. and S.). But the compound 
jptOpavoros implies the sense ‘ broken’ 
for the simple adjective. And the pure 
passive sense (with no idea of possi- 
bility) is in general the commonest 
sense of those adjectives in -rés which 
are physical in meaning (Kithner-Blass, 
ii. pp. 288-9). Many of these adjec- 
tives express both the completion of an 
action and the possibility of its com- 
pletion: tyunros, ‘cut’ and * cuttable’: 
‘rolled’ and ‘rollable’ (to say 
nothing of the active sense of, e.g., 
pepTrros). 

for pwév, keeping is the 


easiest change, but not at all apposite. 


wai wnv is what we need, ‘ And see!’ (as 
often). The corruption is probably due 
to above. 


1206-8 Bdpos dvrimadov Saxptos 
ixerevouev yevedda cat 
kal xépa cay mpomirvwy, Te 
Sdxpuov éxBddrwv. 

Badpos avrimanov, cvvapirda- 
tai, ixetevouev Professor Murray. It 
is no fatal objection that cuvvaysAdAnTIs 
is not found elsewhere. But what of 
ixerevouev ... mporritvav? The change 
from a real plural (cvvaysAXatai = Am- 
phitryon and Theseus) to the singular 
oo can hardly be justified: un- 
ess, indeed, we suppose that Theseus 
chimes in with . . . mporitver, 
and Amphitryon proceeds with 

. But if ixerevoper is a 
stylistic plural, standing for a singular, 
there is no difficulty in finding exact 
parallels for the change of number 
(Kiihner-Gerth, i. § 371. 3). 

Hermann’s Bdpos avtimadov Saxpv- 
is generally read by 
editors. But it is very variously inter- 
preted. Hermann himself, followed by 
Paley, takes Bapos to mean ‘a weighty 
motive’ (viz. friendship for Theseus). 
But Sdpos must surely mean ‘load of 
sorrow.’ Wilamowitz paraphrases: «al 
évOdde Bdpos éotly isdpporov Trois cois 
yap Kal ixérns eipi 
Saxptw xal adtos. He cites schol. on 
Il. QD 509 6 
Opivos tois 
IIpsaov : and compares, for the mean- 
ing of duwsAdaoOa, ‘es mit etwas auf- 
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nehmen,’ Hipp. 426 povov rodré 
GprrAGoOa Biv, yropunv 
ya0yv. But it is impossible to supply 
trois cots with daxpvors. 

I think that Hermann’s emendation 
is right, but that the line should be 
taken as self-contained, and as gnomic 
(it reads like a bit of Democritus): 
‘equipoise of sorrow contends against 
tears’: i.e. ‘a sorrow shared is a sorrow 
halved.’ 


1234-6 On. ovbdels dddorwp Trois pidors ex 
Hp. ed dpdcas dvalvoua.. 
On. rdoxwv ed rér’ olxripw ce viv. 

‘Wenn du mich gemahnt hast (1228) 
das geschehene ohne murren zu tragen, 
so lasse ich das wenigstens von deiner 
rettung gelten,’ Wilamowitz. But the 
reference seems too remote, the con- 
nection of thought too obscure, for the 

uick thrust and parry of stichomythia. 

n the other hand Paley’s ‘I am aware 
that you are under an obligation to me, 
i.e. that we are friends,’ is weak. I think 
that oe should be taken ad xowod with 
both verbs: ‘ having benefited you, I do 
not now reject you.’ Arist. B.N. 1167b 
17 of evepyérar rods evepyernPévtas 
Soxovar gireiv oi ed 
Spdcavtas, ws oyov 
yevopevov (Thuc. II 4o. 4 
shows that the question was discussed 
in the fifth century). émrnveoca (‘I thank 
you’: here with no idea of rejection) 
shows that H. is touched by the moving 
words Th. has just spoken, ovdels 
ed . . . avaivowa shows that he further 
recognizes the tie which binds the 
benefactor to the benefited. Taken so, 
1235 leads up to 1236 well: H. ‘I will 
not reject the sympathy of a man to 
whom I did good.’—Th. ‘ Nor I with- 
hold pity from one at whose hands I 
received good.’ 


Ar. Eccl. 273-7. 
dy ye 

rovrous (rods rwywvas) dxpiBadonre 

kal Oaludria tavdpeid y’ dwep éxdéware 

xdra rats Baxrnplias 

Badlfer’. 

What is the point in saying, ‘And 
when, in addition to other articles of 
your disguise, you have fitted on your 
beards, fling your cloaks too over your 
shoulders, and then march’? The 


apodosis, the climax, ought to come in 
at ‘march,’ not before. And so it does, 
if we read éravaBddnobe, and make 
«ai apodotic, as it often is in «@ra, 
xamevta, opening the main clause after 
a participial clause: Ar. Eg. 392, 
Nu. 624, Av. 536, 674, Lys. 560: Pl. 
Gorg. 457B: add perhaps E. Cyc. 235. 
The use is clearly colloquial. Here a 
finite protasis, not a participial one, 
precedes. But in the apodotic uses of 
particles it is generally speaking in- 
different whether the protasis is ex- 
pressed in participial or in finite con- 
struction: and cf. X. Cyr. IV 3. 14 my, 
ei Senoet . . . . 


Plat. Rep. 621B: xai obras, & 
Kal ovK ame@deTO, Kal Hpas 
dv dv aire. 

kal A: FDM. 


Similar language is used in Phlb. 14a: 
Tht. 1644, D: Lg. 6458. Photius (cited 
by Stallbaum on Phlb. 144) 
érrippnud Neyopevov én’ Tois 
Aeyouévors Tois (For a 
different, and most improbable, ex- 
planation of the phrase, given by schol. 
ad loc. see Adam.) Before pidos 
Stallbaum adds o from Par. K, ‘ quippe 
qui salvis linguae legibus abesse non 
possit. But in a proverb or in a 
quotation from poetry the absence of 
the article is justifiable (and cf Tht. 
IIpwrayopeos). Photius may be right 
about the proverb, but the proverb may 
have come from poetry. Even allow- 
ing for the prevalence of iambs in 
Greek prose, the sentence has a strong 
iambic bias, and it is no far cry to 

8 dy cdceev, dv 
(It is even possible that Plato pre- 
served the ovdé, and that «al ov« and 
are alternative prose equiva- 
lents, both equally admissible.) 


Phaed. 103A: Kal 6 Swxparns tapa- 
tHv axovoas, ’Avdpi- 
KOs, ‘ Turning his head,’ Burnet: 
‘Capite admoto. Nam ille summissa 
voce locutus erat,’ Stallbaum. As to 
the first, wapa8dd ev is to ‘ put along- 
side, not to ‘turn’ (mepsdyew): as to 
the second, the translation seems right, 
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the explanation wrong. If the un- 
known speaker spoke in a low voice, it 
would have been in the Greek manner 
for the narrator to tell usso. Socrates, 
I believe, jerks his head out to the 
side, as a deaf man would do, without 
bending or turning it, with an air of 
quizzical interest, half ironic half seri- 
ous: ‘I mustn’t miss a word of this.’ 
It is a gesture, possibly characteristic, 
which consorts well with what we know 
of Socrates’ mannerisms: and it seems 
a mistake to assign it to a physical 
cause. 


Gorg. 4594: "Ereryés Tot vuvd) ott... 

tot vuvon B*P: toivuy B (ut vide- 
tur) T: roivuv viv F. 

In this passage of formal argumenta- 
tion (458£-59C) each step is marked by a 
connective (459B 1 is no true exception) : 
nor, in such passages, can connectives 
well be omitted. toivyuy therefore seems 
right. As toivuy 57 is only found else- 
where in Lg. 718D, I believe that F’s 
toivuy viv (or rather vuvdy) is right 
here, and that in Lg. 718D we should read 
7a >dn AeyOérra, vuv having 
been omitted through haplography. 


Ant. V 16: ére:ra ody 
TO Tpdypatt Tov 
ayava Tod mpayparos 
Kal dOyov as 
Tois Tore amictHcwv. 


For tois réte Thalheim reads 
évOdSe (and other emendations have 
been proposed). But «ai has then little 
force. The transposition of trois and 
rore mends the sense: ws «al tore Tois 
: ‘ Even before the 
trial began you had made up your 
mind to refuse to accept the verdict of 
the jury, and had left yourself the loop- 
hole of a second trial, before the Areo- 
pagus.’ stands for 
amotnoew, ‘intending not to accept’: 
cf. E. H.F. 477 vipdas 
xndn Pl. R. 498c mpodu- 
porepoy avtiteivey ovd’ 


Philostr. Imag. II 19.1: oxnvodcr 8 
évres. Men can hardly ‘be’ cities. 
? mores ov rotodvTes (or ovK oiKodrTes). 

II. 32. 3: «al of patol pixpa 
THS opps mapahaivovoty @omep év pe- 
paxiw atraro. oppijs is very strange. 
Perhaps épyfjs. opyy is not found in 
the sense of ‘ripeness,’ ‘fulness’: but 
this sense must lie behind dpydw, though 
it may have passed early out of general 
use: Philostratus Senior shows a certain 
leaning towards archaism and preciosity. 
For the confusion of épy7 and opyn in 
MSS, see Jebb on S. BL 1aB3: also E. 
Supp. 1050. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 


VICTUM FRUSTRA CONTENDERE THYRSIM. 


TueE seventh Eclogue of Virgil re- 
counts a contest between two shep- 
herds, Corydon and Thyrsis. The 
narrator, Meliboeus, repeats their alter- 
nate quatrains ; after six pairs he con- 
cludes with the words haec memini et 
uictum frustra contendere Thyrsim. 

La Cerda attempted a poetical adju- 
dication on each round, and decided 
four times for Corydon and twice for a 
draw. But Heyne could see no dis- 
tinction in merit, and since his time 
nearly all the editions I have consulted 
are either perfunctory or suggest that 
Thyrsis’ lines are hardly, if at all, in- 
ferior to those of Corydon. Page is 
perhaps.the most extreme. ‘Of course, 
however,’ he writes, ‘the defeat of 


Thyrsis is wholly fictitious, and no one 
would have been more astonished than 
Virgil himself if anyone had taken him 
literally and pointed out to him the 
defects in the lines which he assigns to 
Thyrsis.’ 

Such a view is a natural reaction 
against such unrestrained criticism as 
that which made Corydon win the 
fourth round because his subject is 
summer, while Thyrsis takes the un- 
pleasant topic of winter.1 Yet even 
Page recognizes the arrogance of 
Thyrsis’ first quatrain and the absurdity 
of the offer of a golden statue to Priapus 
in the second. These faults might 


1 Conington repeats this. 
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have been an encouragement to look 
for others in other quatrains. Indeed 
Benoist, without explaining why, finds 
Thyrsis’ images and comparisons in- 
exact ; and Voss conducts an exuberant 
attack on Thyrsis, quatrain by quatrain. 
Forbiger thinks that Thyrsis, after 
holding his own at first, loses on the 
last round. These scholars to some 
extent anticipate the criticisms of the 
end of this article. But first I wish to 
call attention to what is, as far as I 
know, an unnoticed fact—that in two 


places Thyrsis’ lines depart from Virgil's 


usual practice in versification. 


35 nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus : 
at tu, 
si fetura gregem suppleuerit, aureus esto. 


It is the practice of the author of the 
Culex, and of the author of the Aetna, 
as of the satirists, to put a strong stop 
before the sixth foot of the hexameter. 
It is not the practice of Virgil. In the 
Eclogues and Georgics i-iii Virgil never 
elsewhere begins any kind of new 
clause with the sixth foot of the hexa- 
meter unless the new clause either re- 
peats the conjunction by which the 
preceding one was introduced, e.g. 


£E. v.83 nec percussa iuvant fluctu tam litora 
nec quae 
saxosas inter decurrunt flumina 
ualles! 
G. i. 314 spicea iam campis cum messis in- 
horruit et cum 
frumenta in uiridi stipula lactentia 
turgent? 


or is introduced by quantus or qualis, 
taking up a preceding tantus or talis, 


e.g. : 


E. ix. 11 sed carmina tantum 

nostra ualent, Lycida, tela inter Martia 
quantum 

Chaonias dicunt aquila ueniente co- 


lumbas. 


In the fourth book of the Georgics 
a new type appears. Besides cases like 


1 So E. vi. 39, ix. 48, G. i. 80, 223, ii. 539, 


‘iii, 24, 357, A. 1. 603, ii. 665. 


2 So G. 1. 370, iii. 133, 428, A. v. 713. 

3 So E. vii. 51, G. iv. 412. G. iii. 271 con- 
tinuogue auidis ubi subdita famma medullis| 
(uere magis quia uere calor redit ossibus), tllae| 
etc. may be thought only just to escape the 
rule by virtue of continuogue. This half- 
exception is in the latest of these books. 


G, iv. 65 ipsae considunt medicatis sedibus, 
ipsae 
intima more suo sese in cunabula 
condunt,* 


where the two clauses are connected by 
epanaphora of a word other than a con- 
junction, we also find other (but always 
closely connected) clauses: 


G. iv. 6 at tenuis non gloria si quem 


numina laeua sinunt 
71 Martius ille aeris rauci canor increpat 
et uox 
auditur fractos sonitus imitata tuba- 
rum.® 


This is the prevalent type in the 
Aeneid. Epanaphora, earlier the rule, 
only occurs in i. 341, 603, ii. 665, v. 713, 
and in some few cases like 


xi. 170 et quam magni Phryges et quam 


In iv. 541 (mescis hew perdita, necdum | ), 
v. 623 (0 miserae ... 0 gens | infelix), 
v. 633 (nmullane . . .? nusquam|. . .?) 
we have it in a concealed form.® But 
the majority of cases are like G. iv. 6” 
or 71.8 Sometimes this rhythm is 
used to give an impression of speed 
as in 

xii. 355 sistit equos biiugis et curru desilit 

atque 
semianimi lapsoque superuenit. 

In six places in the Aeneid Virgil begins 
the sixth foot with an independent 
clause; in every case it is to give this 
impression of speed. The rhythm has. 
this effect through the annihilation of 
_ accustomed pause at the end of the 
ine. 


iv. 416 Anna, uides toto properari litore ; 
circum 
undique conuenere: uocat iam car- 
basus auras. 
593 diripientque rates alii naualibus? ite, 
ferte citi flammas, date tela, impellite 
remos. 
ix.220 ‘adceleremus’ ait. uigiles simul 
excitat.  illi 
succedunt seruantque uices. 


The other examples are x. 153, 195, 
xii. 526. 


4 So G. iv. 305, A. i. 341. 

5 G. iv. 258, 265, 442 are, I think, rhetorically, 
though not grammatically, parallel. 

6 Cf. Bentley on Lucan I. 253. Perhaps 4. 
iii. 433 Praeterea si gua est Heleno prudentia, 
uati | st gua fides should be included here. 

7 So ii. 458, iii. 151, 219, 695, ix. 512, 692. 

8 Soii. 217, vi- 117, xi. 429, xii. 355. 
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Thus, though we find that Virgil’s 
practice changes, yet when he begins a 
clause with the sixth foot he either 
avoids pulling the line up before it by 
minimizing the stop or, if the stop is 
heavy, employs it for a particular effect 
of speed. Thyrsis’ line has neither of 
these justifications. It stands outside 
the whole of Virgil’s practice, not only 
outside that of his early work. To my 
ear, its weakness is emphasized by the 
fact that we have hardly recovered 
from the stop after fecimus when we 
must stop again before the clause s¢ 
fetura gregem suppleuerit. 

The second metrical point concerns 
the second elision in 


41 immo ego Sardoniis uidear tibi amarior 
herbis. 


In the Eclogues the only other elision 
in this place is ii. 48, bene olentis anethi, 
where bene olentis is almost a single 
word. In Virgil’s other works elision of 
a pyrrhic here is extremely rare (Norden 
Aeneis vi, p. 454): G. i. 469, A. iii. 290, 
vii. 25, 529 (all before et), iii. 447 (neque 
ab), il. 675 (rape in), vi. 52 (neque enim), 
201 (graue olentis), x. 459, Xi. 556 (ita ad 
acthera fatur), and two instances with 
tibi, with which I will next deal. 

There is only one place where Virgil 
elides tibi freely—before the second 
foot. Of this there seem to be twelve 
examples. Before a long syllable else- 
where in the line there are three ex- 
amples (G. iv. 456, A. vi. 716, viii. 133). 
Of elisions before a short syllable four 
are in the less strict first foot (G. ii. 118, 
A. vi. 483, 852, viii. 475). Besides 
these there are four cases, all involving 
special circumstances : 

(a) Z. vi.6 nunc ego—namque super tibi 
erunt qui dicere laudes 
A. vi. 373 nihil o tibi amice relictum. 


Here tibi has forced its way between 


words properly belonging together : 

super tibt erunt and o tibt amice form 

very close groups. 

(4) A.ii.605 hebetat uisus tibi et umida 
circum. 


Elision before e¢ is notoriously more 
free.* 


1 The fact that the line belongs toa cancelled 
passage is probably irrelevant. 


(¢) A. viii. 84 quam pius Aeneas tibi enim, 
tibi, maxima Iuno. 

Here tb is closely connected with 

enim. 

I see no such excuse for the elision 
in Thyrsis’ line. Thyrsis is singing for 
a prize. If he twice utters verses con- 
taining a harshness contrary to Virgil's 
own practice, it appears to me that. 
Virgil meant him to lose marks thereby 
in the contest. 

If we admit weaknesses in Thyrsis’ 
versification as well as in his’ character, 
we may perhaps look still further for 
reasons why he loses. The following 
criticisms are, subjective, it must be 
confessed. I put them briefly. 

25 Pastores, hedera nascentem ornate poetam, 
Arcades, inuidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 

Arcades is badly placed and over- 

emphasized, comparing badly with 

Corydon’s Nymphae, noster amor, Libeth- 

rides, 

51 hic tantum Boreae curamus frigora quan- 


tum 
aut numerum lupus aut torrentia flumina 


ripas. 

It is Boreas who might properly be 

compared to a wolf or a torrent, rather 

than the man who avoids the wind by 
staying indoors (so also Voss). 

57 aret ager; uitio moriens sitit aeris herba, 
Liber pampineas inuidit collibus umbras ; 
Phyllidos aduentu nostrae nemus omne 

uirebit, 
luppiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri. 

Monotonous lines, end-stopped, and 

tending to begin with proper names. 

But they are the response to a very 

varied quatrain by Corydon, beginning 

with the challenge of 
stant et iuniperi et castaneae hirsutae. 


(Voss found a pompousness in Liber 
and Iuppiter plurvmus, and pitied Phyllis 
her likelihood of a wetting.) 


65 fraxinus in siluis pulcherrima, pinus in 
hortis 

populus in fluuiis, abies in montibus altis ; 

saepius at si me, Lycida formonse, reuisas 

fraxinus in siluis cedat tibi, pinus in hortis. 
It is absurd that the beauty of Lycidas 
should depend on his visits to Thyrsis 
(so also La Cerda), let alone on their 
frequency. If Thyrsis did not intend 
to emphasize saepius, he should not 
have inverted at. 
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Thus I would maintain that every 
quatrain of Thyrsis contains one or 
more weaknesses. Weaknesses of char- 
acter, which are all that many editors 
admit, may be irrelevant ; weaknesses 
of versification and weaknesses of sense 
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are not. Virgil had a feeling for the 
dramatic. He was not flouting it 
when he wrote et utctum frustra con- 
tendere Thyrsim. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


TWO NOTES ON THE 


Piiny’s Panegyric, 77, 7. 


Quippe etiam fortuna uideatur indignum, si 
possit honores dare qui gerere non possit. 
uideatur—possit—possit Madvig, uide- 
batur—possit—posset 4/. indignus Kuku/a, 
indignum codd. 


Madvig’s correction (Adv. Crit. 
1871-3) is printed in the subsequent 
Teubner texts, but the former lectio 
vulgaris, uidebatur—posset—posset, ap- 
pears in Landgraf’s Historische Gram- 
matik, vol. 3 (1903), p. 150. 

Madvig wrote ‘ Nullus est praeteriti 
temporis significationi locus,’ but in 
Landgraf widebatur is quoted in illustra- 
tion of the imperfect indicative used, 
like the imperfect subjunctive, in a 
present sense. A study of Pliny’s 
usage in such cases proves the un- 
soundness of this explanation, and of 
the reading uidebatur—posset—posset. 

- The examples are: Epist. III, 5, 16; 
X, 61, 4.. Adding VI, 31, 5; VIII, 
14, 2; IX, 28, 3, probable cases of the 
usage, we find it limited to (a) erat with 
a neuter adjective, (6) the imperfect of 
the ‘ modal’ verbs possum and debeo, 
thereby falling within the limits laid 
down in Madvig’s Latin Grammar, 
§ 348e and Obs. 1. 

Kukula’s correction indignus for 
indignum is bad. Indignum is the lectio 
difficilior; there is no palaeographical 
reason for the error implied, and this 
construction of a neuter adjective with 
a conditional clause occurs several 
times in the speech (v. ch. 7, 6; 9, 4; 
31, 5). Indignum gives a satisfactory 
sense: ‘It would seem a state of things 
unbecoming his position, if——.’ 


Eumenius, Pro Instaurandis Scholis, 
20, 2. 
. quidquid inuictissimi principes urbium 
gentium nationum aut pietate restituunt aut 
uirtute deuincunt aut terrore deuinciun.. 


PANEGYRICI LATINI. 


This, the favourite reading of the 
editions, was admitted by E. Baehrens 
into his Teubner text (1874), the con- 
sensus of MS. authority being in favour 
of the obviously erroneous deuincunt— 
deuincunt. R. Novdk* in sug- 
gested comprimunt, comparing Pan. 
VII, 4, 4.2 W. Baehrens*® objects, 
I think fairly, because the rare clausula 
-vu//-v% is entirely avoided in this 
speech. But to deuinciunt, which he 
retains in his Teubner text (1911), and 
which is quoted in the Thesaurus, sub 
voc., there are two objections more 
serious still, viz. : 

(a) I cannot find, nor does the 
Thesaurus quote, a case of deuincio with 
terror, or any word meaning ‘fear,’ as 
its subject or instrument. 

(6) Deuincio occurs six times in the 
Panegyrici Latini, but mever in the 
sense of ‘ forcible restraint,’ required 
here. It has always its far more 
common sense of securing voluntary 
adhesion by peaceful means, of winning 
men over by a sense of obligation. The - 
examples are: Pan. X, 11, 4; VIII, 
20, 3; VI, 10, 4; IV, 34,4; III, 24, 2; 
I, 93, 3. The first three cases are the 
most striking : 

X, 11, 4. The voluntary nature of 
the tie described by dewinxerts is stressed 
in the antithesis of uota pietatis and 
timoris obsequia. 

Vili, 2, } metu, 
deuinctum! Yet the 
passage in support of terrore u. ..ncwuni. 

VI, ro, 4. ‘qui deuinctos habet 
uenia perduelles’ is opposed to ‘qui 
calcat iratos.’ 

I conclude that the error was due, 


1 In Panegyricos Latinos Studia Grammatica 
et Critica (Prague), p. 188. 

2 All quotations refer to the order of the 
speeches in W. Baehrens’ Teubner text (1911). 

3 Panegyricorum Latinorum Editionis Nouae 
Maitor, etc. (Groningen, 1910), p. 51. 
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not to a slip in spelling deuinciunt, but 
to dittography of deuincunt, whereby a 
word has been displaced.' I suggest 
that the lost word was compescunt, and 


1y, Fronto, ad Caes. Lib. V, XLII, 57 
(Naber, p. 88), and Maius’ note ad loc., for a 
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that the dittography was caused by the 
homoeoteleuton deuincunt and compes- 
cunt. Compescunt provides the exact 
sense required,? and the clausula by far 
the most common in this speech. 
W. S. MaGurINNEss, 
University of Sheffield. 


2 Cf. Publ. Syr. M 49; Pan. I, 80, 3. 


probatus: cf. F. W. Hall, Comp. to Class. Texts, 
pp- 192-3. 
CATULLUS 53. 5. 
Di magni, salapantium disertum. 


THE word salaputtium, taken from Sen. 
Contr. 7. 4, is not much clearer in meaning or 
etymology than the sa/apantium of the Catullan 
manuscripts. As neither word occurs anywhere 
else, it is quite possible that the form sa/a- 
buttium may be itself corrupt. 

Pliny says (V.H7. 29. 92), Est et formicarum 
genus venenatum, non fere in Italia; solipugas 
Cicero afppellat, salpugas Baetica, Certain 
minor manuscripts read so/ifutas. These crea- 
tures are mentioned also in V.H. 8. 104; 22. 163; 
and Lucan IX. 837. The word seems to be 
formed from so/um, the sole of the foot (Lucr. 
I. 927; Varro R.R. 1. 47; 2. 9), and pungo. 

The form solifugium is not mentioned in any 
lexicon ; but the ending -zum is very common 
for compound substantives in the sermo plebeius. 
(See Cooper, Word Formation in the Roman 
Sermo Plebeius, pp. 302-305.) 

Solipugium would fit in well with Seneca’s 
remark about the drevis statura of Calvus, and 
also with the vehemence of his invective. 
Though like the scorpion, with which Pliny 
and Lucan couple it, the insect was rather 
African than Italian, it may well have been 
familiar enough to Catullus’ contemporaries to 
offer material for the jest. The various spellings 
in the manuscripts of Pliny show that the word 
was sufficiently unfamiliar to the mediaeval 
scribes to be easily misspelt. 


L. A. MacKay. 
University of Toronto. 


HORACE, ODES III. 12. 4-7- 


Tibi qualum .. . puer . . . aufert, Neobule, 
Liparaei nitor Hebri 
simul unctos Tiberinis umeros lavit in undis. 


As in C. iii. 7. 23, so here the choice of a 
river-name for a young man is strange: and 
here the local adjective is strangely chosen. 
Usually the word is an epithet of Vulcan. (See 
Mayor on Juvenal XIII. 45.) 

Possibly Horace here had in mind the Greek 
Aurapds (cp. Ar. Plut. 616 Auwapds éx 
Badaveiov). The word is found in Latin in 


another connection (Pliny 23, 9, 81, § 162) ; 
and in this passage of the Odes the reading of 
most of the MSS is Zparez. 

It is just possible that both river-names 
(Enipeus and Hebrus), being Thracian, are 
associated with Dionysus and that in him we 


have the typical radiant youth. It is a coinci- 
dence that in Arist. Zg. 536 we find 


W. F. GOSLING. 
Oakham School. 


OX OR OWNER? 


THE Lairbenos dedications introduce us to a 
world of pure oriental theoctacy, strange in 
a hellenized land under the Roman Empire. 
To Mr. Salisbury’s interesting parallel (C.2. 
XLVII., p. 62) I would add another probable 
ves between these inscriptions and the Semitic 

st. 

The inscription published in Ramsay, C.2., 
Pp. 149, no. 42 (=4.4.M.A. iv., no. 286), runs 
as follows : 


Avfepunvd] 
evéduevos Tod (leaf)] 
Bods rd dore[pyxévac] 
kal wh maparyeyou[évat év 

5 ebotpw éouodroy-] 
Gv ebédulevos edroylav dvéc-] 


In ll. 2-4, down to wapayeyovéva:, the reading, 
as restored by Ramsay, is not open to doubt ; 
the rest is uncertain in detail, but the general 
sense is clear. This confession has always 
been regarded as the record of its author’s 
chastisement, on the body of his ox, for failure 
in his ritual duty. It seems more probable 
that both offence and punishment were those 
of the jibbing (or dawdling) ox which, unlike 
the Bots mpds Bwydy etréduws of 
Aeschylus, Agam. 1297 f., was late for the 
sacrifice ; such at any rate seems to be the 
natural meaning of the Greek. Punishment 
of oxen for a graver delict is prescribed in 
Exodus 21, 28-32, and in the Code of Ham- 
murabi (see Miihl, Untersuchungen sur alt- 
orientalischen und althellenischen Gesetzgebung, 
Klio, 1933, p- 35 ff., where reference is also 
made to Plato, Laws, IX., 873E and Dion. 
Hal. II., 74). In cases where his negligence 
was proved the owner of the ox might be 
involved in the punishment for its offence, and 
was in any case responsible for damage done : 


1 In 1. 4 ff. perhaps we should restore «at 
wh wapayeyor(évac ri [name of 
festival, ending in] wr evédulevos 
torn joey. 


i 
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see Exodus /.c., and the inscription quoted by 
Ramsay from the neigbouring 
and similar Hieron at Koula: dv@éoryncay ot 
bot rd KarnaxOev ornddAdpioy bad Tod 
Bods Tapot, It therefore seems likely 
that the offence, like the punishment, specified 
on the inscription of Chresimos was that of his 


ox. This is none the less likely that in another 
confession to Lairbenos (4/.4.M.A. iv., no. 
281) the dedicator says that he was punished 
7d woceOeiv xal raperrdvar 
TS pvernplw Kadovpevor. 
W. M. CALDER. 
University of Edinburgh. 


REVIEWS 
HOMER AND MYCENAE. 


Homer and Mycenae. By MARTIN P. 
Nitsson. Pp. xiv+284, 8vo; 56 illus- 
trations. London: Methuen, 1933. 
Cloth, 21s. 

ProFessor Nitsson’s books on The 

Minoan-Mycenacan Religion and The 

Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology are 

well known, and this expanded version 

of his recent lectures in London is in the 
main a sequel to the latter. Beginning 
with a retrospect of ‘ Views and Methods 
in the Homeric Question ’ and especially 
of the more recent forms assumed by the 
old separatist and unitarian theories, he 
insists on the significance of the myths 
as ‘ the premises of Homeric poetry,’ and 
the need for clear ideas as to their age 
and their transmission, and as to their 
historical content. But the myths are 
not the only elements in Homer that link 
the poems as we have them with the 

Mycenaean Age. To enable us to ap- 

preciate this point, Dr. Nilsson attempts 

an historical reconstruction of the My- 
cenaean Age from the archaeological, lin- 

uistic, and documentary evidence, and 
ormulates his own theory of the way in 
which Greek-speaking folk established 

themselves gradually, in successive mi- 

grations, in Greek lands. Though he 

has a separate chapter, later, on ‘ State 

Organisation in Homer and in the My- 

cenaean Age,’ he has not quite realized 

the conditions of such movements, and 
speaks (pp. 62, 83) in the old familiar 
way of ‘nomads’ when he appears to 
refer to communities which were habit- 
ually sedentary, though liable to be dis- 
placed, like all ‘Balkan’ peoples, by 
stronger neighbours. Hence some con- 
fusion of thought as well as of termin- 
ology in the discussion of pot-fabrics and 
the like (p .63). There are some other 
phrases which suggest that Dr. Nilsson 
is less at home among material objects 


than in dealing with mythology and 
literary transmission. In what sense is 
the civilization of Phylakopi ‘funda- 
mentally indigenous,’ or the Lion-slab at 
Mycenae ‘ foreign to the spirit of Minoan 
art’? What are the ‘menhirs’ in the 
Dendratomb? He presses rather hard 
Dr. Fiirst’s very guarded concession of 
the possibility of regarding early Argolic 
crania as ‘ northern’; on the other hand 
he rejects Ridgeway’s equation of 
‘ Achaean’ with Celtic. But then, for 
some people ‘ Celts’ are not ‘ aorthern.’ 
It is also not always clear what he means 
by ‘ Achaean’: on p. 104 the Achaeans 
seem to be defined as ‘ Arcadian-speak- 
ing Greeks’; but does this fit the facts, 
or cover the whole of his argument 
that ‘the Greek Great Empire was 
theirs’ (p. 108)? For they were ‘rein- 
forced by fresh and strong waves of 
immigrants’ early in Late Minoan times, 
and some of these late-comers both 
founded dynasties and had un-Hellenic 
names. When it comes to construction, 
moreover, Dr. Nilsson seems to rel 
more on traditional chronology than his 
rejection of Greek genealogies warrants. 
The chapter on ‘ Datable Elements 
of Civilisation in Homer’ contains 
much useful material, and a considerable 
allowance for Mycenaean survivals: but 
‘the Mycenaean elements are not dis- 
tributed according to the age of the 
strata in the poem’ (p. 159), for instance 
the boar-tusk helmet in the Doloneta. 
The clue to this puzzle Dr. Nilsson 
seeks in the history of ‘ Homeric lan- 
guage and style,’ and in conclusions as 
to the ‘ Origin and Transmission of Epic 
Poetry’ derived from study of epic tech- 
nique among other peoples. And so we 
come back to the Homeric use of myths 
and similes, and the theory of Herodotus 
that ‘Homer and Hesiod made for the 
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Greeks their gods’ and still more their 
heroes and heroic wars. 

Though not always easy to follow, 
through his wealth of material and 


original presentation of it, Dr. Nilsson 
is always suggestive and many of his 
fresh points are well founded. 

Oxford. J. L. Myres. 


FOLKLORE AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Indo-European Folk-Tales and Greek 
Legend. By W.R. HAuipay. Pp. 
vii +158. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1933. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Ever since K. O. Miiller set scientific 
mythology going, the questions of the 
age and provenance of the tales the 
ancients tell have occupied a prom- 
inent place in all serious researches. 
To answer such questions it is every 
now and then necessary to resort to 
conjecture ; and if this is not to become 
a guessing competition, with prizes of 
temporary popularity for the cleverest 
and most ingenious guesser, but lead 
to solid results, clear understanding is 
needed of two points: first, what kinds 
of guess cannot be right, and second, 
what kinds may be, in that they can 
produce reasonably close analogies for 
the processes of development which 
they postulate. It is to the credit of 
British scholarship that it has _per- 
formed the first service not once but 
twice at least. Andrew Lang more 
than any other one man drove the 
theory of sun-myths and all its very 
dull meteorological kin from the field ; 
Principal Halliday has rendered a less 
conspicuous but highly useful service 
in ridding anyone who knows anything 
of folklore of the nonsense of Sagen- 
verschiebung. In this book he heals 
certain wounds which too hasty folk- 
lorists have inflicted on mythological 
science, and does it with his usual 
charm. 

That some Greek tales are marchen, 
fairy-stories pure and simple, is now 
generally recognized. The danger of 
this is that we may try to find fairy- 
tales where none exist; or, if we really 
are dealing with them, to suppose them 
necessarily old; or thirdly, if the tale 
is really there and really old, to imagine 
that in the particular field of Greek 
mythology it must date from prehistoric 
times and bear reliable evidence to the 
manners and customs of the earliest 


ancestors of the Greek peoples or of 
the primitive Wiros. In this little 
book, a rearrangement for publication 
of its author’s Gray Lectures for 1932, 
with additions from other of his opus- 
cula, there are contained excellent 
studies, based upon wide knowledge, 
of several central and typical problems 
which the mythologist must face. 

After a brief introduction, setting 
forth the well-known threefold distinc- 
tion between myth, legend and marchen, 
Principal Halliday discusses the general 
problem of Indo-European folktales, 
their peculiar character and the manner 
of their distribution. It is one symptom 
of his general soundness that he is 
neither a distributionist nor a_poly- 
genetist, but ready to discuss each case 
on its merits. Here the evidence for 
the distribution of several groups of 
tales each from some one centre is 
overwhelming ; it does not follow that 
there was but one centre for all (India 
for example), or that the distribution 
was always in one direction, as east to 
west. And, an important point, stories 
which are in process of distribution, 
especially by word of mouth, are sub- 
ject to the most complex processes of 
change, usually in the direction of 
breakdown and degeneration. This is 
further illustrated in the next section 
(Chap. iii) on the relation of certain 
Greek tales to India. Legend then has 
a chapter to itself, the author’s views 
being very close to those of Nilsson 
with regard to the date of origin, his- 
torical content, and value for the re- 
construction of early history of these 
sagas. The rest of the book adds prac- 
tice to precept by analysing, fruitfully 
and well, the legends of Prokne and 
Philomela and of Perseus, also the fable 
of the Goat and the Vine. The results 
are briefly that, while Perseus may be 
a real person, the whole of his story is 
fairy-tale, with perhaps a trace here 
and there of early relations with the 
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Near East; Prokne and Philomela as 
we know them are but Sophokles’ 
handling, a little retouched, of one of 
the many tales based on the habits and 
songs of birds; the fable shows, in its 
insistence on the root of the vine, a 
trace of its kinship to a story in which 
the beast is not eating a vine at all, but 


some plant whose root was used for 
tanning or dyeing. 

In a well-printed book it is — 
worth noting that on p. 72, line 11, 
‘ brother ’ should be ‘ brothers,’ while on 
p. 108, n. 1, the abbreviation Rer(um) 
has become Rev. H. J. Rose. 

Oniversity of St. Andrews. 


ENVY AND PUBLIC LAW. 


SVEND RANULF: The Jealousy of the 
Gods and Criminal Law at Athens. 
Vol. I. Pp. 161. London: Williams 
and Norgate (Copenhagen: Levin 
and Munksgaard), 1933. Paper. 

Tus book, well written, well trans- 

lated, is part of an extensive enquiry 

into the origin of ‘the disinterested 

tendency to inflict punishment,’ i.e. 

for wrongs done to others, which is 

displayed in two ways, by a belief 
that the gods punish human injustice 

(wrongs done by one man to another, 

not to the gods themselves), and by 

the intervention of the community to 
ong) injustice—public law (criminal 
aw, it is called here). Dr. Ranulf has 
made the enquiry for Athens, and here 
deals with the sixth century and the 
first half or two-thirds of the fifth, 
principally with the evidence of Solon, 

Aeschylus, Sophocles and Herodotus 

(whose ideas he regards as entirely 

Athenian) ; in a second volume he is to 

discuss Euripides, Aristophanes and 

Thucydides. His treatment is method- 

ical and careful: but his conclusions 

quite unconvincing, owing to a com- 
yg misunderstanding of the evidence. 

e finds that the disinterested ten- 
dency to inflict punishment, and there- 
fore public law, have, in Greece at 
least, their origin in envy: the gods 
ee because they are envious of 

uman happiness; the community 
punishes because the masses are envi- 
ous of the powerful few. In Homer, 
he says, there is neither envy nor 
the disinterested tendency (‘gods as 
well as men are indifferent to the 
wrongs inflicted on others than them- 
selves’); in Athens of the fifth century 
both, to an extreme degree; public 
law began with Solon’s institution of 
ypapai, indictments which anyone 


might bring, not only the victim. But 
there is disinterested punishment in 
Homer, both by gods and by men; by 
gods, for instance, of perjury, of wrong 
done to a guest, of refusal to help 
a suppliant; it explains nothing to 
say, with the author, that these were 
regarded as wrongs done to the gods, 
and so punished by them only in 
revenge: why did men think they 
were wrongs done to the gods? And 
public law did not start with the 
ypadai; the dicas ddvov were just as 
much part of it—it is the community’s 
intervention in the trial, not the ques- 
tion who brings the indictment, that is 
important. Hence the elders of Homer 
who deal out Gémusores are equally 
punishing ‘ disinterestedly’; and in fact 
the ‘disinterested tendency’ is found 
in communities far more primitive than 
the Homeric; only not among the 
Cyclopes. 

To get any support for his view that - 
in the fifth century envy was thought 
to be the only motive for divine punish- 
ment, Dr. Ranulf has to argue that 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Herodotus 
were unable to distinguish between 
what we should call deserved and un- 
deserved misfortune; not only was the 
action of the gods in punishing human 
success in all cases ‘just, moral and 
edifying,’ but the Greeks did not ob- 
serve any difference between the cases 
of, for instance, Clytemnestra and 
Antigone, of Adrastus, Polycrates and 
Cleomenes ; ‘to be happy is equivalent 
to ordinary crime for Herodotus’; the 
gods punish any kind of success, they 
compel a man to commit a crime or 
‘trap’ him into it (dee ydp oi kaxds 

‘ The question by what right the 
gods ruin men .. . cannot have 
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been of as much interest to the 
Greeks as it is to modern readers 
of their literature.... They must 
have found gratification and edifi- 
cation in the very fact that the 
gods bring down ruin upon men, 
irrespective of right or reason. 
Every case in which the gods 
triumphed over the guilty or inno- 
cent victims of their cruelty must 
have evoked a feeling of satisfac- 
tion among the spectators, not 
varying with the types, but iden- 
tical for all types.’ 


This all-embracing envy! Why was 
Homer taught in their schools? No 
wonder the author finds his conclusion 
startling, and considers it impossible 


for modern readers ‘to feel at home 
with’ Aeschylus. 

It would have made another doubt 
his conclusion. To observe that the 
rain falls both on the just and the 
unjust is not to confuse justice with 
injustice; if you believe rain comes 
from the gods, you are faced with a 
problem which the Greeks attempted 
to solve in many ways, and were not 
the last people to find difficult; as 
difficult as the other problem of deter- 
minism (@éeé of xaxa@s TedXevTav) and 
moral responsibility. That they did not 
achieve a satisfying, logical solution is 
true; but their attempts were not as 
empty of thought as Dr. Ranulf be- 
lieves. A. W. GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 


THE POPULATION OF ATHENS. 


A. W. GomME: The Population of 
Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Cen- 
turies B.C. Pp. vii+87; 1 map. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1933. Boards, 5s. 

. THouGH the materials for computing 
the population of Athens have scarcely 
grown since the time of Boeckh, the 
conclusions drawn from them have re- 
mained bewilderingly diverse, because 
of the inherent difficulties of interpret- 
ing them. In this close-packed little 
volume Mr. Gomme has systematically 
reviewed the evidence and assessed its 
value in the light of a plentiful common 
sense and knowledge of modern popula- 
tion-statistics. 

The author shows that little informa- 
tion can be gleaned from official inscrip- 
tions, such as lists of Ephebi; that the 
number of Thetes cannot be determined 
with any approach to accuracy; and 
that the ratio of slaves to freemen fluc- 
tuated greatly. Our calculations there- 
fore must rest mainly on the statements 
of historians about army-strengths, not- 
ably Thucydides’ statistics for 431 B.c., 
and Diodorus’ for the Lamian War, and 
on some stray data about Athenian corn- 
consumption. 

Mr. Gomme makes out a strong case 
for accepting Thucydides’ estimate of 
the Athenian active army in 431 at some 
14,000 to 15,000 men, and of the reserves 
at 16,000. He points out that the latter 


number is not too large, since the metics 
included in it could hardly be fewer than 
5,500, and many citizens of military age 
would not be fit for active service. 
(Given 10,500 citizen reservists of age 
eighteen to sixty, about 8,000 would be 
of age twenty to fifty : this total probably 
contains, besides the ‘unfits,’ a good 
many ‘ indispensables.’) 

In estimating the corn-consumption 
of Athens c. 350 B.c. the author assumes 
that the imports from districts other 
than the Crimea were far larger than 
Demosthenes declared. But statistics 
about imports were kept, and probably 
published, by the Sitophylakes and 
customs officers. The total consump- 
tion, and the total Attic population, in 
mid fourth century, should therefore be 
put somewhat lower than 250,000 to 
275,000, as estimated here. 

Mr. Gomme remarks that the propor- 
tion of citizens reputed to be worth less 
than 2,000 drachmas in 322, viz. 22,000 
out of 31,000, was unaccountably low 
(especially in an age of soaring prices). 
Could these figures have been taken from 
the assessment-lists for eiapopd, where 
understatements were probably not 
rare? 

In regard to the slave population, Mr. 
Gomme leaves the servile land-workers 
out of the reckoning. But since his 
estimate of one male domestic to each 
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adult seems unduly liberal, we may 
accept his figure for the maximum male 
slave population, viz. 85,000. 

The author goes on to show that in 
the fifth and fourth centuries more and 
more members of rustic demes became 
resident in Athens and Piraeus. In- 
cidentally he disposes of the belief that 
local representation was carefully upheld 
in apportioning seats to the Boule. 


Finally, he argues that exposure of 
infants (off the stage) was not a common 
practice. This tallies with Professor 
Nilsson’s conclusions about Roman 
infanticide (Imperial Rome, p. 326). 

Altogether, this is a capital contribu- 
tion to ancient population-statistics. 


M. Cary. 
University of London. 


THE CYCLOPS. 


EUGENIO DELLA VALLE: II Ciclope di 
Euripide tradotto in verst italiant con 
un saggio critico sul dramma. Pp. 101. 
Bari: Laterza, 1933. Paper. 

THis is a fine and sympathetic study of 

a play which has perhaps not been suf- 

ficiently appreciated. Dr. della Valle 

takes the Cyclops to be a mature work 
of Euripides, dating from the last years 
of the fifth century, and finds in it the 
full Euripidean psychology: on the one 
hand sophistic analysis and the sense of 
‘debolezza umana’ and on the other a 
wistful longing after that ideal heroic 
past in which he would believe if he 
could. (I had treated the Cyclops as an 
early work; not from strong conviction, 
but because, since Euripides at some 
time abandoned the for the 
pro-satyric, it seems natural to put his 
one satyr-play earlier than the pro- 
satyric Alcestis. The language also is 
markedly different from the poet’s later 
style. It is in many ways like that of the 

Rhesus, which if genuine at all must be 

very early. Kaibel on move specific 

grounds took the same view.) 

Odysseus, Dr. della Valle insists, is 
in the ge a really noble and heroic 
character, brave, generous, mindful of 
his honour (Cycl. 198, 480, 299, 694, 
etc.). His tears (405) are as much due 
to shame for a moment of weakness as 
to pity for his companions. The figures 
of Silenus and the Satyrs, though ridi- 
culous, are also inspired by an idyllic 
‘nostalgia’ for the life of nature in a 
sort of Golden Age. But the most 
subtly conceived character of all is 
Polyphemus, so purely ‘ natural’ as to 
be ‘ bestial,’ with not a thought beyond 


himself and his direct sensual desires, 
and yet, through this very quality of 
primitive unintellectuality, reaching the 
same outlook on life as the most cynical 
Sophists (323 ff.). Dr. della Valle speaks 
with appropriate severity of the assump- 
tion of Wecklein that Polyphemus’ 
sentiments represent Euripides’ own 
philosophy, and the contrary arguments 
of Nestle to show that they do not. 
The essay is well worth reading. The 
main criticism which suggests itself is 
a doubt whether Dr. della Valle is not 
taking this charming burlesque rather 
too seriously. If we possessed some 
other treatments of the Cyclops story 
we should be able to see whether there 
was much in this play that was at all 
unusual or specially characteristic of 
Euripides. On our present evidence it 
looks as if the story itself plus the . 
satyric atmosphere almost inevitably 
determined the characters, and that a 
satyr-play on this subject by Sophocles 
or Aeschylus would not, in general 
tone, have been very different from this. 
The essay is accompanied by a trans- 
lation. Greek goes well into Italian, 
and, as far as a foreigner can judge, 
this translation seems to convey with 
lightness and grace the meaning of the 
original. Asa technical point it is in- 
teresting to notice how freely Dr. della 
Valle uses a trisyllabic ending to his 
blank verse, turning it from hendeca- 
syllable to dodecasyllable. E. g.: 


‘Come mi stan negli antri i nuovi piccoli? 
Gia sotto i fianchi, forse, ed ai capezzoli . . . 


G. Murray. 


Oxford. 
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GREEK MERCENARIES. 


Greek Mercenary Soldiers, from the earliest 
times to the battle of Ipsus. By H. W. 
PaRKE. Pp. viii+243, and 2 tables. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THis book is well done down to 

Chaeronea, and supplies a detailed and 

valuable collection of material ; it gives 

ample references, and brings out certain 
points clearly, such as the hopeless 
state of the Greek world in the earlier 
fourth century and the importance of 

Dionysius I as a model for others; 

above all, the fact that so long as the 

city state was healthy the mercenary 
was of minor importance. The handling 
of the reforms of Iphicrates and 

Chabrias is excellent; Mr. Parke has 

really tackled the peltast question, and 

his conclusion that before these two 
generals peltasts were light- armed 
javelin-throwers and after them were 
serious infantry who could supplement, 
and even take the place of, hoplites is 
undoubtedly correct ; quite apart from 
Diodorus, much of the later history 
absolutely necessitates this. One might 
query some items about Philip, and re- 
mark that the Macedonian hypaspists 
were’ not light-armed troops and that 
the form of the name shows that the 
sarissa must be very old; but, generally 
speaking, had the book ended with 
Chaeronea it would deserve little but 


praise. But with Alexander a new 
world begins, and he and the Successors 
cannot be satisfactorily treated as an 
adjunct to the earlier period. The 
chapters on Alexander are distinctly 
disappointing, and do not even give a 
full conspectus of his employment of 
mercenaries ; the two most important 
matters—his Cretan archers, most 
famous of Greek mercenary corps, and 
the function of the much-debated 
‘ second line’ of mercenaries at Gauga- 
mela—are not even mentioned. These 
chapters could have been cut down to 
mere figures—Parke has some which 
may be useful—and the space utilized 
for the general summary, which is all 
too brief. It contains a . noteworthy 
suggestion (which merits fuller treat- 
ment) that the mass of fourth-century 
mercenaries was due less to political 
exile than to the economic distress of 
the small farmer. But one needed a 
fuller discussion of pay and conditions 
of service, and several other things 
deserved consideration, notably the 
very important question, never yet 
studied—how far is the known mass of 
mercenaries in the later fourth century 
consistent with current ideas of the 
population of Greece? But perhaps 
this would be asking too much. 


W. W. Tarn. 


EPIDAURIAN HYMNS. 


Epidaurische Hymnen. Von Pau Maas, 
Pp. 33; 3 photographs. (Schriften 
der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesell- 
schaft.) Halle (Saale): Niemeyer, 
1933- Paper, RM. 5. 

WHEN Hiller von Gaertringen in 1929 

published IG iv, 1? containing the text 

of several hymns from the temple of 

Asklepios at Epidaurus, whence the 

Paean of Isyllos had previously come, 

he expressed his expectation of a 

treatise upon them by Paul Maas. 

This expectation has now been fulfilled, 

and a careful and suggestive edition is 

here presented to us. The Hymns are 
of varying merit; the first, ‘To all the 

Gods,’ contains lyrical and epic ele- 


ments, and includes two lines taken 
bodily from = 484-5, a sign of poor and 
probably late work; although in Dr. 
Maas’ opinion the lyrical part may be 
much older. The second, to Pan, is a 
pleasing poem of eighteen trochaic 
dimeters, composed in a literary style 
and completely preserved except for one 
word. The third, to the Mother of the 
Gods, is more than usually noticeable 
for its matter, metre, and style. I will 
not repeat here what I have written 
upon it in New Chapters in the History 
of Greek Literature, Third Series, pp. 
204 foll., except to say that it is a 
vivacious narrative written with a light 
touch in simple language of the lyric 
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Kow7y and in acephalous Glyconics, the 
metre used by and named after Tele- 
silla, the Argive poetess who flourished 
at the close of the sixth century B.c. 
In its conflation of Myrnp and 
Anpuyrnp it resembles the story told in 
the Stasimon of Euripides, Helena, 
1301 foll.. and Dr. Maas has some 
interesting suggestions to offer. He 
would remove the words ra 
é\dpBave which occur twice, in lines 
12 and 14, thereby certainly im- 
proving the structure, although he 
candidly admits that he can offer no 
reason for their insertion. But it is a 
coincidence that the words rvmavd 7’ 
éiaBe are used in the Helena, 1347, of 
Kvmpis, and a suggestion is mentioned 
that some words which described the 
action of Kumpis here may have fallen 
out; she then, and not Zeus, would be 
the other person in the dialogue. In- 
deed that something has gone wrong 
with the middle of the inscription is 
clear, for the Mother’s reply cannot have 
begun with «ai, as the inscription 
makes it do. Dr. Maas has now grown 
cold towards his earlier conjecture 
aBpotay (=apBpociav) for the corrupt 
avpovo’ apra|[.jra[.], but it still remains 
the best suggestion offered. The reten- 
tion of the hiatus odpavd (@pavd ?) 
in 21 is also acceptable, in spite 
of dm @pave in |. 2. On the other 
hand his suggestion «[o]r» in 1. 8 
does not help matters, for it still leaves 
the corrupt pyyeva: much preferable 
is the suggestion of Professor Robertson 
and Mr. D. L. Page that the letters 
x[.]rwp are a careless repetition of 
wat @pea in 1.6. The second appear- 
ance of ra mentioned 
above may be a similar dittography. 
Lastly be makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that the composer of the Hymn 
is Telesilla herself, pointing out that 
she composed hymns to other gods and 
mentioned a temple in the Argolid. 
‘As long as no weighty objection is 
brought forward, the Hymn must be 
ascribed to Telesilla.’ The ascription 
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is appropriate, but the objection does 
exist, that of the conflation, not of 
Myrnp and Anunrnp (for this appears 
in Melanippides as well as in Euri- 
pides), but of Marnp, Anyuyrnp, and 
even ‘Exdrn, in respect of Hekate’s 
condominium in the universe (Hesiod, 
Theog. 412 foll.). The close reasoning 
of Dr. Farnell (New Chapters in the 
History of Greek Literature, Third 
Series, p. 207) that the Hymn is ‘a 
learned imitation, illustrating the pro- 
cess by which the old fervid realities of 
faded into playthings of 
iterature,’ led him to conclude that it 
is a later Prize or occasional composi- 
tion; and this view, also held by 
Mr. Tod, is still preferable to Dr. Maas’ 
theory given on his page 140. Another 
difficulty, of which Dr. Maas is indeed 
conscious, arises from such forms as 
wépn, and in particular dy, for 
which he suggests the correction ai. 
Attic forms are not consistent with 
Telesilla’s date, but only with a redac- 
tion. 

The rest of the book is taken up with 
Ariphron’s Paean to “Tyiea, the frag- 
ment of Likymnios’ Hymn to ‘Tylea, 
fragments of the Epidaurian Hymns to 
Asklepios and Pallas, and the inscrip- 
tion, now preserved at Cassel, in which 
TedXeogpopos is celebrated as the véov 
@daros of Paian-Asklepios, and correc- 
tions of them are offered. This word 
Tedeopédpos appears throughout accented 
proparoxytone, which is no doubt 
deliberate; but it is contrary to the 
practice of the editors of all texts in 
which the name occurs (for instance, 
Keil in Aristides, Or. 49, s. 22, and 
Hitzig-Bluemner in Pausanias ii, 11. 7, 
who print it paroxytone); except the 
solitary instance of Kaibel in Athenaeus 
xiv, 616c. There is also a suggestive 
treatment of the difficult and corrupt 
Stasimon in Euripides, Helena, 1301 
foll., and the photographs with which 
the book concludes are excellent. 

J. U. Powe tt. 

St. John's College, Oxford. 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS OF GREECE. 


In the Mountains of Greece. By H. D. 
F. Kitto. Pp. x+150; 4 photos. 
and xr map. London: Methuen, 

1933. Cloth, 6s, net. 

UNLIKE the great majority of British 
tourists, the author of this little book 
chose to visit Greece in the summer 
rather than in the spring, and to wander 
with his wife among some of the less 
frequented regions of Greece, camping 
out at night for choice. In spite of the 
heat he has survived to tell the tale, and 
moreover to tell it extremely well. The 
first part of their trip lay in northern 
Greece, which they crossed from Liano- 
kladi to Missolonghi, exploring the 
tangled mountain-mass that includes the 
peaks of Vardousia and Tymphrestos, 
where heavy rains, unexpectedly encoun- 
tered, interfered with their plans but not 
seriously with their enjoyment. Their 
Peloponnesian trip lay mostly in 
Arcadia, where they made Karytaena 
their centre and walked to Olympia and 
back, camped out at the temple of 
Bassae, and finally made their way 
north-eastwards over the top of Chelmos 
to Diakophto. In the last chapter a 
visit to Thera is attractively described. 

The book is pleasantly got up, and, 
with a few trifling exceptions, accurately 
printed. We note I[loAAa (p. 6); 
gayerod (p. 26); Sophdcles twice 
(pp- 105, 106); Fraser for Frazer 
(p. 126); the intriguing entry in the 
Index, ‘Admiralty, British (see Aris- 
totle),’ refers to pp. 22 f. and not to 
p- 28. And, to the reviewer at least, 
‘oozo’ and ‘ Spyrou’ look less familiar 
than ouzo and Spyro. The four photo- 
graphs whet the appetite for more. 

Mr. Kitto says in his Preface, ‘ We 
went out to Greece for fun.... We 
wandered about at our leisure, behind 
the mule that carried our luggage, saw 
what came along, and thoroughly en- 
joyed ourselves.’ But this care-free 
attitude, independent of fixed pro- 
grammes and time -tables—on one 
occasion they planned to catch a boat 
which had ceased running fifteen years 
before—was not the sole source of their 
enjoyment, for they reveal themselves 
as lovers of the beautiful where flowers 


and landscape are concerned, and as 
and amused spectators of 
the life in the village and the fields; 
they converse patiently—and wittily 
on occasion—with all and sundry, and 
clearly make friends wherever they 
wander. Moreover, though professing 
no archaeological interests, they miss 
little that is worth seeing, they have a 
rich store of memories of | classical 
literature, and respond, as true Hel- 
lenists should, to local associations and 
historical sites. The impression made 
by Sparta, for instance, in contrast with 
the Acropolis at Athens, shows the 
author in solemn mood, and his analysis 
of his feelings as he stood on the site of 
the Brazen House convinces by its 
sincerity. On the whole, however, 
there is little occasion for solemnity in 
the narrative, and the author’s gifts of 
felicitous description, even in dealing 
with the ‘small beer’ of travel, make 
the book a sheer delight from cover to 
cover. We realize, with him, that the 
essence of Greece lies not merely in the 
noisy and crowded streets of Athens, 
but in the countryside and its people, 
such as the pig-dealer of Vytina, who is 
thrilled at his first sight of the Olympia 
pediments ; the hospitable shepherds on 
the wind-swept heights of Chelmos ; 
the gloomy muleteer, who groundlessly 
accuses the corn-dealer of Kalavryta of 
stealing his watch; the genial abbot of 
the remote monastery of Proussos; 
even the wrangling chauffeurs in the 
square of Megalopolis. These— and 
many others—all come to life for the 
reader, and seem to fill just the right 
= in Mr. Kitto’s picture. They are 
ess eternal than the moonlight on the 
columns at Bassae, but surely they are 
the lineal descendants of the peasants 
with whom Pausanias and Plutarch 
gossiped—and at heart they have 
changed little in the interval. Unless 
we are grievously mistaken, Mr. Kitto, 
with his masterly but unpretentious 
skill in blending old and new, has 
written what deserves to become a 
classic amongst Greek travel-books. 
A. M. Woopwarb. 
University of Sheffield. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN HISTORY. 


J. Voct und E. KorNEMANN: Rémische 
Geschichte. Pp. 186. (GERCKE-NorR- 
DEN : Einleitung in die A ltertumswissen- 
schaft, III. 2.) Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner, 1933. Stiff paper, RM. 

8 


.80. 
Tue sketch of Roman history here 
presented to us by two eminent scholars, 
one of the younger, one of the older 
school, answers well to the general plan 
of the series in which it appears. It is 
not in any sense a full narrative covering 
the whole field of history: it is a genuine 
introduction, that gives us our bearings 
and suggests to us how we can use the 
sources, ancient and modern, for our- 
selves. The extreme compression makes 
connected reading rather difficult, but 
one is left at the end with the conviction 
that one will frequently have recourse 
to this volume, as to a tried friend in 
case of need. 

On the Roman Republic Dr. Vogt 
has written with wide knowledge and 
eminently sound judgement. His general 
treatment of his subject is, in fact, as 
completely satisfying as anyone can 
expect in an imperfect world. He is 
fully in touch with modern research and 
able to maintain a balance between con- 
servative and radical tendencies. If we 
must single out any point for comment, 


it is perhaps fair to say that, like many . 


careful historians, he lets himself be 
frightened off the radical criticism 
required for the earlier history by the 
excesses of some radical critics. Where 
we come nearest to a certain check of 
tradition by archaeological evidence—as, 
for example, with the ‘Servian Wall’ 
or the earliest Roman coinage—the 
tradition is false past all saving. Is 
there much point then in pe sp | very 
much on the principle of passing off ‘ not 
yet proved false ’ as ‘ very possibly true’? 

Professor Kornemann gives us a very 
noteworthy survey of the Empire, con- 
ceived of as extending till the Arab 
conquests of the seventh century. The 
Empire in its various phases, under suc- 
cessive changing influences, political, 
social, economic and religious, is dis- 
played before us: we are allowed to see it 
through a pair of very observant eyes, 


while we listen to a very shrewd and 
penetrating comment in accompani- 
ment. There are few points of view of 
any importance that are not presented 
to us. Whether the angle of vision is 
always exactly right, whether every 
detail appears in its true proportion to 
the whole picture—these are indeed 
questions which will be differently 
answered by different readers. To 
quote only a few points: it is hard to 
reconcile Kornemann’s view of the con- 
stitution of 23 B.c. (p.60) with Augustus’s 
own words in the ‘Res Gestae’; the 
certainly do not suggest that, as 
thinks, Augustus resumed in 23 a good 
part of what he had resignedin27. The 
very valuable discussion of ‘libertas’ 
(pp. 71-73) might be strengthened and 
completed by a closer use of the coins 
—particularly those of a.p. 68-69. The 
statement (p. 85) that ‘Pius only de- 
veloped what his predecessor had 
begun’ will certainly not be accepted 
without question. Is there any justifica- 
tion for speaking of a ‘ final retirement’ 
of the Senate from the stage of 
world affairs as early as A.D. 238? 
Did the prestige of the Empire stand 
lower under Diocletian than it had stood, 
say, under Philip the Arab? The ques- 
tion is surely not to be answered gaily 
with an affirmative, as seems here to - 
be implied (p. 116). The evidence of 
borrowings from the East (pp. 139 ff.) 
needs careful scrutiny: dragon-trum- 
pets—to take only one example (p. 143) 
—were, of course, known from of old in 
Gaul. The discussion of sources is 
extremely good and full. Here and 
there it seems, without good reason, to 
stop short with German scholarship. 
There is more temptation to criticism 
of the Empire than of the Republic, 
because of the vastly greater mass of 
available material. But it is safe to say 
that these weighty and authoritative 
pages of Professor Kornemann as well 
as the rather lighter built narrative of 
Dr. Vogt will long continue to invite 
inquirers and satisfy inquiry. 


HAROLD MATTINGLY. 
British Museum. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF THE LOEB CICERO. 


Cicero: De Natura Deorum, Academica. 
Translated by H. RackHaM. Pp. xix 
+664. London: Heinemann, 1933. 
Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

Tus volume deserves high praise. 

Every page demonstrates the transla- 

tor’s ingenuity and taste, as well as 

his scholarship and sound judgment. 

Both works are full of difficulties, by 

no means all of which are fully cleared 

up in the great editions of Mayor and 

Reid. The reader will seldom find 

reason to quarrel with either the sub- 

stance or the form of Mr. Rackham’s 
interpretations. A few comments on 
points of detail may be offered. De 

Natura Deorum, I. § 26 neque sensum 

omnino (sc. esse posse) quo non ipsa 

natura pulsa sentiret ‘and that sensation 
in general can only occur when the 
subject itself becomes sentient by the 
impact of a sensation’: ? ‘and that 
there can be no sensation at all by 
which the subject becomes sentient 
without itself being struck (by some- 
thing else).’ § 37 tanquam in vestigio 

‘as a seal tallies with its impression’: 

? ‘as a foot tallies with its footprint.’ 

§ 44 insitas ‘instinctive’: ? ‘implanted’ 

(so Mayor); this seems required by 

what follows, vel potius innatas. § 86 

Dubium est enim utrum dicat... Non 

animadvertunt ... ‘It is in fact doubt- 

ful whether he means that... They 
fail to notice . . .’: ? ‘His words might 
mean either that . . .; but they fail to 
notice . . .’ (the point being that, in 
spite of formal ambiguity, it is not at 

] doubtful what he really means). II. 

§ 58 atque ut ceterae . . . et sensibus: a 

very obscure passage; but, in any case, 

can suis seminibus continentur mean 

‘are sustained each by its own seeds’? 

Perhaps ‘are kept within bounds’ 

(i.e. true to type); or should we read 

continuantur? § 61 natura vehemen- 

tius . . .: R.’s rendering implies natu- 
vam. § 73 quem ad modum quidque 


dicatur ‘the vocabulary of the subject’: 
? ‘what our various statements are.’ 
§ 125 @ quo pleraque ‘from whom most 
of these cases are cited’: ? ‘ by whom 
most things of this kind have been 
observed.’ § 139 mervos ‘nerves or 


sinews’: ? ‘ligaments’; these may well 
have been confused with muscles, but 
hardly (see R.’s footnote) with nerves, 
though when nerves were discovered 
(third century B.c.) vedpov was the 
name given to them also. § 162 est 
enim profecto divinatio ‘1 refer of course 
to Divination’: ? ‘ for assuredly Divina- 
tion is a rea] thing.’ III. § 9 im hac 
subtilitate sermonis ‘in an abstract dis- 
cussion like the present’: ? ‘when we 
are trying to discuss things simply and 
exactly’; the plain precise method of 
scientific discussion is contrasted with 
the flowery and exaggerated method 
of forensic oratory. § 56 Pananatum 
should be Pana natum. § 64 ne sus- 
picione quidem possum attingere ‘1 have 
not the slightest inkling what it means’: 
? ‘I cannot discern the slightest evi- 
dence of its truth,’—suspicio regularly 
seems to imply inference as opposed to 
mere instinct. § 86 de amissa salute 
‘his loss of all security’: ? ‘his ruin’ 
—Rutilius was exiled.—Academica I. 
§ 8 in laudationibus seems most agen | 


‘ taken with what follows and not wit 


what precedes ; the Menippean satires 
are for the minus doctt, the funeral 
orations, like the prefaces in the ‘ An- 
tiquities,’ are for the philosophic. § 11 
haec inclusa habebam ‘I used to keep 
within close bounds’: rather ‘kept 
going in my own thoughts’; even when 
e was a busy politician he philo- 
sophized in private, and now (nunc vero) 
that he is out of public life etc. he is 
philosophizing more freely still. § 43 
verum esse autem arbitror ‘though I 
think it to be true’: ? ‘and I think .. .’ 
(Cicero expresses his agreement with 
Varro’s own view, § 35 Zeno... corrt- 
gere conatus est disciplinam. eam... 
correctionem explicabo, sicut solebat An- 
tiochus.) II. § x1 tn ista philosophia 
? ‘in your school of philosophy.’ § 14 
Et tamen sti physici . . . scire quam sciant 
R. ‘And nevertheless your natural 
philosophers do rather rarely . . .; 
although for the most part all your 
school seem . . .’: ? ‘And though, I 
must admit, your natural philosophers 
do (though very seldom) . . ., yet for 
the most part all of them seem. . .’ 
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Isti in the second clause means the 
early physicists (istt physict of the first 
clause), not the New Academics, as 
‘your school’ would imply. Lucullus 
is protesting against appealing to the 
old physicit as supporters of agnosticism. 
§ 18 Plerique tamen . . . et rem idoneam 
de qua quacratur et homines dignos quibus- 
cum disseratur putant R. ‘... and 
they think that any fact is a suitable 
matter for investigation and that human 
beings deserve to have their views dis- 
cussed’: ?‘... and they think that 
the subject in question is a suitable 
matter for investigation, and that the 
persons concerned (sc. their Academic 
opponents) deserve to have their views 
discussed.’ § 38 animus . . eripitur tis 
quos neque sentire neque adsentirs volunt, 
R.’s rendering ‘persons who refuse to 
exercise either sensation or assent are 

. robbed of the mind-itself’ implies 


. the reading qui for quos, and gives un- 


satisfactory sense. § 38 wt stt aliquid 
in nostra potestate is a substantival clause, 
‘ the possession of free will,’ in apposi- 
tion with id guod maximum est, which is 
the subject of in co . . . nomerit. § 39 
et quas adprobavit R.’s rendering and 
note imply quasi, not guas. § 50 ‘ for 
there is nothing that cannot be carried 


over . . .’(‘cannot’ should be ‘can’). 
§$ 50 Si enim percipi nihil potest quod 
utrique visum est, tollendus adsensus est 
R. ‘For if nothing that has presented 
itself to either of them can be perceived, 
assent must be withheld.’ This seems 
poor sense : keep (with Reid) the comma 
after potest: ‘for if (as both of them 
held) nothing can be perceived, assent 
must be withheld.’ § 85 ommnibusne par- 
tibus visa res nihil differat R. ‘ whether an 
object completely within sight does not 
differ at all from another’: ? ‘ whether 
a seen object is in all respects identical 
with another.’ § 104 (end) adprobars 

. impedirentur R. ‘were approved 
. . - hindered’: ‘are approved .. . 
hinders.’ § 116 geometrae provideant : 
R.’s ‘let the geometricians see to that’ 
implies that they are concerned with 
the theories that nullam adhibent per- 
suadendi necessitatem: rather ‘it is the 
geometricians who must face my ques- 
tion’ (viz. can anyone know the truth 
about nature?). § 126 (last word) in- 
verecundtor: R. translates verecundior. 
§ 137 ille mnostey is Antiochus, not 
Carneades. 

L. H. G. GREENWOOD. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


COLOUR-WORDS AND SOUND-WORDS IN VERGIL AND HORACE. 


HERMANN GAUGER: Opftische und akust- 
ische Sinnesdaten in den Dichtungen des 
Vergil und Horaz. Pp. vit+81. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1932. Paper. 
RM. 6. 

TueE nature of this book is adequately 

described by its title. Herr Gauger 

has collected all the words used by 

Vergil and Horace to express colour 

(i.e. visual surface value) and sound, 

and has, by tabulating them, shown 

their relative frequency. To the data 
derived by his own researches from the 
two Roman poets he has added, by 
way of comparison and contrast, those 
derived by other scholars from Goethe, 

Schiller, Chateaubriand, Bernadin, 

Shakespeare and others. Three types 

of table are given: one of the actual 

number of occurrences of any ‘ colour’ 
or ‘sound’ word (e.g. 44 instances of 
green in Vergil; 12 in the Eclogues, 


14 in the Georgics, 18 in the Aenetd), . 
one of the number per 10,000 words 
(e.g. “7 cases of bird-song in Horace; 
1'2 in the Odes and Epodes, *4 in the 
Satives and Epistles), and one of the 
relative percentages of the different 
‘colour’ and ‘sound’ words among 
themselves (e.g: 6°5 per cent. of 
Horace’s ‘ colour’ words are yellow). 
After a short introduction to explair 
his method Herr Gauger examines all 
the colours in turn and concludes that 
red and yellow are Vergil’s and Horace’s 
favourites. (Homer before and Shake- 
speare after them showed a similar 
preference for red though not for 
yellow.) Green and still more blue 
are much less often mentioned, and 
in this connexion interesting evidence 
is brought for the fact that an appre- 
ciation of blue isa modernism. After 
the definite colour words (bunte Farben) 
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we have the visual surface value words 
(die nicht bunten Farben), including 
white and black. A comparison of these 
two classes shows a preference in his 
authors for nicht bunt to bunt in the 
proportion of two to one. 

he acoustic data are dealt with in 
much the same way. After the pre- 
sumed general conclusion that V. and 
H. in company with most of their 
successors (Schiller being a notable 
exception) prefer visual to acoustic 
epithets, we are given a detailed 
examination of ‘sound’ words in V. 
and H., these being divided under 
two main heads—‘ voiced’ (Stimmausser- 
ungen; i.e. human speech and song, 
bird-song and animal cries) and ‘un- 
voiced ’ (nicht-stimmliches ; e.g. thunder, 
sound from musical instruments, etc.). 
The relative frequency of these two 
main types in V. and H. is much the 
same, while Homer has four ‘ voiced’ 
words to one ‘ unvoiced.’ 

The conclusions reached are in and 
for themselves interesting, and Herr 
Gauger is, we think, wise in discerning 
the hand of luck rather than of cunning. 
Only occasionally, and then tentatively, 
does he advance such theories as that 


the fiery temper of Catullus led him to 
prefer red as a colour, or that the 
extraordinary number of ‘ green’ refer- 
ences in the fifth Aeneid are intended 
as a contrast to the colourless under- 
world of Book Six. On one point, 
however (and it is an important one), 
Herr Gauger does not seem quite 
sound. The real difficulty of any such 
investigation as his in the realm of 
Roman poetry is the imitative nature 
of the poetry itself. When Horace 
calls a swan purpureus does he do so 
because it appeared to him purpureus 
or because his model called it ropdv- 
peos? Herr Gauger hedges. On p. 2 
he assures us that the Roman poets’ 
use of colour was more than a mere 
imitation of the Greek, but on p. 24 he 
tells us that Vergil saw his landscape 
with Homer’s eyes and that the extra- 
ordinarily high percentage in the 
Eclogues of bunte Farben is due to Ver- 
gil’s imitation of Theocritus. But the 
difficulty is inherent in the subject, and 
though we may complain of Herr 
Gauger’s blinking it we cannot blame 
him for failing to offer a solution. 
M. PLATNAUER. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


A NEW TEXT OF APULEIUS’ METAMORPHOSES. 


Apulei Opera quae supersunt. Vol. I. 
Apulei Platonict Madaurensis Meta- 
morphoseon Libri XI. Tertium edidit 
R. Heim. Pp. viii+296. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1931. Paper, R.M. 4.32; 
cloth, 5.40. 

THE appearance of Helm’s first edition 

of the Metamorphoses marks an epoch in 

Apuleian study. There for the first 

time (except in the Psyche story, where 

the Jahn-Michaelis collations of 1905 

are still unrivalled) scholars found a 

really trustworthy report of F, ade- 
uately supported by information about 

$. They found also an excellent text, 
put together by hard and sober thought, 
and freed from the brilliant aberrations 
of van der Vliet’s whimsical logicality. 

In 1913 came a second edition, care- 

fully collated with new publications, 

but substantially unchanged. Now a 

third edition has appeared, dedicated, 

alas! not, like its two forerunners, 


Friderico Leo, but manibus Friderict Leo. 

At first sight this edition too might 
seem to be little changed. The pagina- 
tion is unaltered, and page after page 
looks much the same as ever. But 
this impression is wholly misleading. 
Not only has Helm taken full account 
of new work, but he has addressed 
himself afresh to each of the bewilder- 
ing succession of textual problems that 
his author presents. The preface, as 
in former issues, is reserved for the 
Florida. 

Helm has not re-examined any MSS, 
and this puts him in an awkward posi- 
tion, since he must repeatedly choose 
between his own careful work of thirty 
years ago and Giarratano’s fresh colla- 
tions of F and ®, which can be checked 
in part by my statements in the Classical 
Quarterly of 1924. On p. iv. Helm 
writes ‘(Rob) et (Giarr) additum signifi- 
cat lectionem allatam testimonio illorum 
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niti’: but he has used these symbols 
rarely and capriciously, and seldom or 
never records the fact of our agreement, 
which is important, since we worked 
independently. He accepts, indeed, 
most of what either ofeus has averred, 
but he might have put more trust in 
Giarratano when unsupported, though 
he is not quite always right. More 
than once Helm ignores new and true 
statements of Giarratano’s, e.g. that 
in II. 8 (32, 1) F has a marginal 
variant ‘/‘po, and that in II. 32 (51, 21) 
tnuado has probably been erased in F’s 
margin. He also repeats two false 
statements of mine which Giarratano 
silently corrected: that the last word 
of Book III is rodebamus (I fell into a 
trap which also caught a twelfth-century 
scribe), and that in IX. 2 (204, 7) F 
originally read wenaculis: I hope there 
are not many other cases where I have 
roved a false guide. Once or twice 
“ ignores statements for which we 
both vouch; for example, that in VI. 
18 (142, 9) F has et, as recorded in 
here Helm’s own col- 
ation is in direct conflict with our 
assertion (see Phil. Woch. 1930, 514), 
but he ought at least to have mentioned 
the divergence: he is, in fact, as I found 
again in 1926, definitely wrong. In 
general, however, the difficult task of 
revising his record of F and @ has been 
carried out very carefully, and it would 
be captious to emphasize its defects. 
With regard to the later MSS, he 
has not followed Giarratano in giving 
A a definite place, and the readings of 
all ‘Class I’ MSS (see C.Q. 1924) are 
either lumped under » or dett. or wholly 
ignored, even where their evidence is 
vital. A striking instance is VIII. 22 
(194, 14), where the plausibility of my 
guess that F’s erased variant was duxurie 
sua, a guess which he mentions, rested 
primarily on the luxurie sue of A E S. 
In this case the decisive fact, quoted 
from Beyte by Giarratano, that Petrus 
Victorius found Juxurie legible in F’s 
margin in the sixteenth century, ought 
also to have been mentioned. Helm’s 
occasional references to the Dorvillianus 
are an explicable but absurd survival of 
van der Vliet’s misconception. Here 
again it would be unfair to ignore the 
difficulty of recasting an _ existing 
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apparatus within rigid limits of space. 
The countless references to ® are now 
largely unnecessary, but it would be 
foolish to object to their retention. 

In any case the importance of this 
edition does not and cannot lie in its 
reportsof the MSS, for which Giarratano 
(standing, as everyone must, on Helm’s 
shoulders) is at present the best 
authority. Its importance lies in the 
judgment of a veteran Latinist, return- 
ing with extraordinary freshness of out- 
look to the difficulties with which he 
has wrestled so long, and illustrating 
and supporting his decisions by new 
references and quotations. He fore- 
shadowed in some detail the general 
character of this text in several reviews, 
especially those of Wiman’s Textkritiska 
Studtey and of Giarratano’s edition. 
On the whole he has moved in a con- 
servative direction, and there is more 
banishment of old conjectures (includ- 
ing many of his own) than admission of 
new. He is now inclined toallow more 
latitude to Apuleius’s language. For 
example he accepts Léfstedt’s defence 
of uadimuf-in Il. 32 (51, 10), Castig- 
lioni’s of praeterimus in III. 29 (73, 22) 
and Wiman’s of ruborem in X. 2 (237, 
16): but ‘there are limits to his tolerance, 
and he is wisely deaf to much of 
Wiman’s seductive piping. 

He has greatly improved his ascrip- 
tions of emendations to their authors, . 
largely under Giarratano’s stimulus, but 
faults remain: for example in VI. 8 
(134, 1) Roaldus should have the credit 
of Jahn’s famulitio, in VI. 26 (148, 7) 
Leo’s actutum is Elmenhorst’s, and in 
VII. 21 (169, 26) the altered order 
ascribed to van der Vliet was rightly 
given by that scholar himself as the 
reading of the Dorvillianus, and by 
Giarratano as that of A. Some other 
emendations ought to have been cut 
out, especially those which were based 
on readings of F now known to be false. 
It is unfair to Weyman to perpetuate in 
V. 17 (116, 20) the procacis which he 
evolved from Wilmann’s misreading of 
F's trucis, and van der Vliet’s suggestion 
in VI. 2 (144, 21) is equally obsolete. 

Helm has accepted several new con- 
jectures by other scholars, especially 
Castiglioni, whose readings appear in 
the text, for example, in I. 5 (5, 2), 
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IX, 20 (217, 14), and XI. 3 (268, 15): 
these three are all plausible, but scarcely 
more. He has also suggested many of 
his own, and has put several into the 
text. The best are perhaps im hortulos 
for mosculos in II. 25 (45, 22), set nec Dis 
pater in VI. 18 (142, 8), criminatos for 
criminatus in VII. 23 (171, 11), and sem- 
er cartulis for percasulis in IX. 8 (208, 7). 

he excellent reading amor its in III. 15 
(63, 13), which Helm adopted in 1913, 
was not, as he thinks, new, for Elmen- 
horst in 1621 quoted it as from a MS 
and Philomathes actually printed it, 
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clearly with intention, in the second 
Juntine of 1522. 

The printing is good, but some mis- 
prints have successfully jumped three 
fences, for example uestustam in XI. 5 
(269, 23), an old friend of 1907 and 
1913. Others new to this edition are 
73 for 74 in the note on p. 73, 1. 25, 19 
for 14 and 11 for 21 in two notes on 
p- 125, and one that is rather more 
serious, the dropping of cross-strokes 
over three words in the note on p. 163, 
1. 25. D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RECENT WORK ON 


TYRRELL and Purser: The Correspon- 
dence of Cicero. Vol. VI. Second 
Edition. Pp. cxxxi-+412. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis and Co. (London: 
Longmans ), 1933. Cloth, 21s. 

H. SjOGREN: M. Tulli Ciceronis ad 
Atticum Epistularum Libri Sedecim. 
Fasciculus tertius libros IX-XII 
continens. Pp. 210. Gothenburg: 
Eranos’ Forlag, 1932. Paper, 6.75 kr. 

THERE were various reasons why the 

appearance of vol. VI ed. 2 of ‘ Tyrrell 

and Purser’ should be so long delayed. 

In the first place Tyrrell died ; secondly 

there was much new work on the letters 

to be taken into account, and finally 

Purser himself died in 1932. We learn 

that he had passed pp. 1-368 for the 

press, and that the corrected proofs of 
the remaining pages were on his desk 
when he died. The manuscript draft of 
the revised Introduction and Apparatus 

Criticus was found complete and in order 

among his papers, aud Dr. E. H. Alton 

has seen it through the press. 

This volume differs from its precursor 
in being some 80 pages longer owing to 
the new matter in the Introduction and 
Commentary and to the larger type 
employed both in the text and notes. 
It is a relief to have Arabic instead of 
Roman numerals attached to the letters 
and a distinct improvement to have the 
footnotes on the Introduction indicated 
by numbers instead of ungainly signs. 
The matter of the book has been cor- 
rected and increased thanks to the work 
of many scholars. Among the names 
new to this volume appear those of 


CICERO’S LETTERS. 


Ferrero, Rice Holmes, Tenney Frank, 
Bondurant, Lebreton, Reid, Sternkopf 
and, above all, Sjogren. 

The Introduction follows the same 
lines as in the previous edition. The 
editor has, during the last thirty years, 
changed his mind in some particulars: 
e.g. p. Xxii it was to Alba Longa (not 
Alba Fucentia) that Antony went on 
hearing of the revolt of the Fourth 
Legion ; p. xxiii, it is no longer categori- 
cally stated that Cicero published the 
2nd Philippic; p. xxxi, the agrarian law 
of 44 is now attributed to the consuls 
and not to L. Antonius. Comments 
that were apt in 1899, but are now out 
of date, are omitted, e.g. the sentence on 
p. xcix of the first edition about the 
‘excellent people . . . who work their 
employés fourteen hoursa day.’ Among 
the countless additions, chiefly to be 
found in footnotes, may be mentioned 
two long notes on pp. xxvi and xxvii 
inspired by Tenney Frank, the quotation 
from Peterson on p. li, and the long 
passage from Ferrero with which Purser 
concludes his sketch of Cicero. Alto- 
gether one could not wish for a fairer and 
more illuminating presentation of the 
political events of that portentous year 
(44-43 B.C.) and of the part Cicero played 
in them, or fora more just and sym- 
pathetic estimation of the character of 
the great orator himself, than is to be 
found in these pages. 

Coming to the letters themselves, we 
find that the dates assigned have been 
altered in several instances. (Here it 
may be remarked that the notes on the 
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dates are among the best in the Com- 
mentary.) E.g. the date of 789 is now 
given as Dec. instead of Sept., 808 Dec. 
(end) instead of Nov. (end), 864 July 
instead of May, 812 is now broken up 
into two separate letters dated Sept. or 
Oct. and Dec. 2oth respectively, and 813 
is similarly divided. In revising the text 
Purser was obviously greatly influenced 
by Sjégren’s work. One is struck by 
the frequency with which conjectures 
have now been given up in favour of the 
ms. tradition. The following examples 
out of many will suffice. At 811, 2 the 
ms. reading volam is rightly substituted 
for volo, 852, 1 et cetera for etiam, 865, 2 
altiores? sic patiamur for altiores si patia- 
mur? 866, 4 descensurum for sit descensurus, 
897, 4 tdem for fide, 899, 2 videntur for 
viderentur. On the same principle id at 
826, 6, tibt 894, 2, est 899, 4 are now 
dropped, and et te at gog, 3 and hoc ipsum 
nimium at 914, 9, which were formerly 
bracketed, are rightly recognized as 
genuine. 

In a few cases these alterations, we 
think, have not improved the text, e.g. 
807, 5 ves familiaris movet, rem dico?... 
ne Teventiae quidem . . . Terentiam dico? 
The note on this passage shows rem to 
be correct but gives no example of the 
change to the Accusative when the word 
repeated first stands in the Genitive, 
Dative, or Ablative. Hence perhaps 
Lambinus’ conjecture Terentiae dico ? is 
right. 

842, 4 Sestius causae non defuit post me, 
cum quanto suum filium, quanto meum in 
periculo futurum diceret, st contra pro- 
consulem arma tulissent. So Ganter 
punctuates. We cannot be persuaded 
that Cicero would have allowed such 
an anacoluthon to stand. (It ought at 
least to have been given a note in the 
Commentary.) The old reading was 
. . . non defuit: post mecum, quanto. . . 
futurum duceret. Perhaps non defutt post 
me, cum <diceret> quanto. . . futurum 
duceret should be read. In the next 
sentence tamen is now rightly omitted. 

A tendency appears to prefer HD to 
M in some cases. At 860, 2, for in- 
stance, sed HD is rightly preferred to 
sed si M (sed st vulg.), 825, 3 caecum HD 
to graecum M, 838, 1 quo progredi HD 
to quoad (quod M); 1b. § 5 fucata HD is 
still read: fugacia (from fugatia M) is 


perhaps safer. In the same section 
omnia quae habent spectem glortae collecta 
inanissimis splendorts insignibus is strange 
and is not supported by Phil. II 3. 
Lambinus’ conjecture collectam is an 
easy change and gives good sense. 

But it is to Sternkopf that what is 

rhaps the most extensive alteration 
is due. There is much probability in 
his view (summarized on p. 117), with 
regard to 839 and 840, that fol. a ended 
at cepit 840, 3 and not at #d. April. ib., 
and that the words mtht crede non erit. 
<iit> id. April. belong to the end of 
839. This view is adopted by the 
editor, so that 840, 3 now reads... 
sin eam semel cepit t at in Astam censeo 
persequendum. The editor proposes 
statim, which may be right, for at, but 
his customary modesty has forbidden 
him to print it in the text. 

Of other new readings we may 
mention 828, 2 HS | XX | (Manutius) 
for HS XX, 841, 5 vediit (Orelli and 
Clark) for redit, 845, 3 Viennam (Stern- 
kopf) for Vienna, 865, 2 hortatio ne pudeat 
(Sjégren’s correction of Madvig’s emen- 
dation) for hortatur, ne eius pudeat 
(hortationi(s) mss.). There can be 
little doubt that these are right. At 
874, 3 Madvig’s restoration (certainly 
the best suggestion) im legione quarta 
decima fraude C. Antoni is now printed. 
At 870, 3 nist wno is read, but the editor 
notes Sjégren’s reading s¢ uno with 
approval, and it should be adopted. 

Some of the explanatory notes have 
been omitted or curtailed, bat improve- 
ments and additions to others and the 
insertion of a host of completely new 
ones have greatly enlarged the Com- 
mentary. In a great many cases, 
instead of bare references to parallel 
or illustrative passages, we now have 
these quoted in full. Many points that 
formerly went unexplained are now ade- 
quately illustrated. The Commentary, 
in a word, is far more comprehensive 
and detailed than that of the first 
edition, and I doubt if there is a single 
page on which it does not show a 
distinct advance. And while the reader 
can have little ground for complaint as 
regards its fulness, we are compelled to 
admire the conciseness that has made 
it possible to keep the bulk of the 
volume within moderate bounds. It is 
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almost superfluous to adduce points for 
commendation. The excellence of the 
notes on dates has already been men- 
tioned. A few instances, taken at 
random, of modifications or additions 
of an extensive nature are the notes on 
p. 30 tllis iiviris, p. 90 honorum vo- 
cabula, p. 212 aliquid. . . esse delatum, 
p- 240 de decemviris, p. 316 quantum 
autem . . . committendum. 

A few further remarks may be added. 
Surely 815 should be headed ‘ From Q. 
Cicero in the country to Tiro at Rome.’ 

At 841, 1, where e¢ is now dropped 
before evocatorum partem, a reference 
might have been given to the note on 
Pp. 334 litteris et sermontbus, where other 
examples are given of this colloquial or 
careless usage where two nouns coupled 
by et are followed by another without a 
copula. 

P. 127, note on partem. . . maiorem. 
‘ Twelve days later’ should be ‘six days 
later,’ for the battle of Mutina was 
fought on the 21st, not the 27th, as 
was formerly supposed. 

On p. 151 in the note on td sihi* 

uoniam the editor proposes aévvarov, 

but rejects it because ‘no Greek word 
occurs in the correspondence with 
Brutus.’ But see éudatixwtepov Brut. 

P. 316, note on tivonum.. . una. 
May not Plancus mean merely that his 
legio tironum was superior to the other 
legiones tironum (of which D. Brutus had 
eight) and not that it was the best of all 
the legions, including those of veterans? 

I have noted the following slips 
which should be added to the corri- 
genda. Correct invitus (p. lviii, note 
165) to imritus; 1845 (p. cxxv, note 2) 
to 1745, 867, 3 (p. cxxxi, note 18) to 
865, 3; October (p. 12, a 34) to Septem- 
ber ; im (p. 16, b 23) to te; 805, 2 (p. 38, 
b 22) to 804, 2; licet (p. 155, 1. 4) to 
liceat; hos (p. 216, 1, 2 of letter 876) to 
nos; vrestiturum (in Latin heading of 
goo) to restituros; oblivescere (p. 349, 

I) to obliviscere. On page 31, a 6, 
‘assisted’ seems a slip for ‘assailed,’ 
and on page 150, b 22 and 24 should 
be transposed. 

This volume—a mine of learning— 
bears witness on every page to the 
editor’s tireless energy and high quali- 
ties of scholarship, and his erudition 
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manner of its presentation. Courteous 
where he disagrees, generous in his 
appreciation of others, he inspires con- 
fidence by the firmness with which he 
puts forward his own point of view and 
by the masterly lucidity of his exposi- 
tion. At the beginning of the century 
Professor A. C. Clark wrote: ‘The 
English student can gratefully reflect 
that he is able to read the letters of 
Cicero in greater comfort and with the 
help of fuller knowledge at his disposal 
than anyone who is not familiar with 
his tongue.’ These words, true then, 
can be repeated with even deeper truth 
to-day. Our one regret is that Dr.. 
Purser was not spared to see the coping- 
stone set upon the revision of the great 
work he began with his famous col- 
laborator half a century ago. 

In the preface to the second edition 
of vol. VI of ‘ Tyrrell and Purser’ we 
are told that Purser, had he lived to 
complete his work, would have acknow- 
ledged his particular indebtedness to 
Sjégren. The present edition of the 
Letters to Atticus is sufficient by itself 
to show that the gratitude of Purser 
and of all other scholars to Sjégren is 
well merited. We have here a text 
which is the result of the most pains- 
taking study to which the MSS have 
ever been subjected, combined with a 
wide and deep knowledge of Ciceronian 
usage. Those who are familiar with 
the portions of his text already pub- 
lished will find the same tasteful and 
careful scholarship displayed in the 
present fasciculus. A summary of the 
principles on which the text is con- 
structed will be found in C.R. XLVI 71. 

At Att. I, 14, 5 Sjégren added a word 
to our Latin dictionaries. He has now 
attempted to givea secure position to a 
word whose existence in our dictionaries 
has hitherto been precarious (obtentare 
Att. IX, 10, 3) and to add a word to 
Liddell and Scott (X, 12, 2). At the 
latter place the Oxford text reads 
mapaxrerréov igitur et occulte in aliquam 
onevariam The MSS give 
variants of [IAPAOTAETTEON or 
Sjégren reads mapa- 
Ornréov, which is nearer to the MSS 
than any other emendation. L. and S. 
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3, 42 as meaning ‘a by-contest,’ but we 
do not want that sense of wapd in the 
verb here. 

His other emendations are to be 
found at IX, 15, 1 (et hic VI et in) 
X, 1, 3 (est et magnum est) X, 6, 2 (de 
Q. fit a) and X, 10, 3 where the MSS 
have carti hinc istis invitissimts evolabo. 
Here Sj. reads «dpre: (cf. Hom. I/. XVII 
322, Hes. Theog. 73), which is paleo- 
graphically perfect. But it is doubtful 
if it harmonizes completely with the 
immediately preceding sentence, which 
is clam agam, cum paucissimis alicubi 
occultabor. Something like ‘by craft’ 
or ‘ by stealth ’is wanted (caute Olivetus, 
furtim Miller). 

At XI, 14, 3 he suggests avide te tamen 
and at XII, 22, 3 Lamiae esse, sed, but 
does not print them in the text. 

But, as before, it is not emendation 
so much as defence of the MS tradition 
that characterizes the text, and in 
countless places Sj. reverts to the MS 
reading where recent editors have 
admitted alterations. E.g., IX, 15, 2 
et magtster equitum (generally bracketed) 
is retained. X, 4, 6 consilium mihi non 
deesset nec ad severitatem nec ad ditli- 


gentiam. Recent editors have 
e 


altered to indulgentiam. X, 5, 2 
quodam regendo is restored for de Quinto 
regendo. At X, g, 2 Sj. prefers, perhaps 
rightly, to convict Cicero of a pynpwovixov 
dyudptnpa rather than desert the MSS, 
which all give wnicam filiam. Most 
editors have changed this to unicum 
filium to make it agree with X, gA, 1. 

But though these and many other 
restorations may meet with approval, 
one feels that a line must be drawn 
somewhere, and an ellipse such as the 
reading of the best MSS involves at 
X, 8a, 1 non possum dissimulare .. . 
famam .. . falsam agnoscere magni esse. 
trans mare credere non possum cum tanti 
facias Dolabellam, seems too bold. 
None of the parallels quoted is quite so 
violent, and te iturum (which appears 
after esse in PIA*%c) or te iturum esse 
ought probably to be read. 

At IX, 10, 3 (spes quaedam me 
obtentabat fore ut aliquid conveniret) 
obtentabat is retained presumably on 
account of Schmidt’s defence of it 
(Rhein. Mus. 1897 p. 152 sq.), ‘ Warum 
sollte er denselben Gedanken (wie in 


spes sustentat) nicht einmal mit dem 
ahnlichen Compositum obtentare vari- 
ieren?’ But it is strange that this 
variation, which one would expect to be 
common if it were good Latin, should 
be met with here only, and on the 
whole we agree with Miiller that the 
word should be altered. 

At X, 8, 7 in suo lectulo (usually and 
perhaps rightly bracketed) is retained in 
the well-known passage nist forte me 
Sardanapali vicem in suo lectulo mort 
malle censueris. 

There are also places where Sj. him- 
self hesitates, e.g. XII, 38a, 1 where he 

rints liberalissima in the text though he 
is favourably inclined to liberalis sit (Ur- 
sinus), which we think ought to be read. 

Sometimes however it is by resorting 
to the readings of MSS other than 
those which have usually found favour 
that Sj. differs from the Teubner or 
Oxford text. At IX, 9, 1, for instance, 
we have a good example of the pref- 
erence he is inclined to give = over A. 
Here he reads with EO!PR tanto plus 
apud me valet beneficti gratia quam 
iniuriae dolor. The reading usually 
adopted here is that of M*bdms, 
valere... gratiam ... dolorem 
volo. At IX, 7, 7 he adopts quantum 
potest Z! against all the other MSS, and 
at XII, 40, 2 XXX dies in horto fui CZ 
against the hortis of all other MSS, 
He justifies his choice in a note, ‘in . 
horto est in praedio rustico sctl. Ficulensi 
v. XII, 34, I.’ 

As in the previous fasciculi, welcome 
notes of this sort, defending or explain- 
ing the reading chosen at particular 
passages, are a feature of the apparatus 
criticus. It, indeed, in which nothing 
seems to escape the editor’s watchful 
eye, is quite the fullest and most 
detailed we have seen, and it is bound 
to stand for many years to come as 
the most authoritative statement of the 
readings of the many MSS which con- 
tain these letters. The fasciculus, which 
concludes with a useful tabula chrono- 
logica, is printed in a clear and well- 
spaced type. We look forward with 
expectancy to the completion of this 
important edition of the Letters to 
Atticus. E. J. Woop. 


4 College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
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The Horse and the Sword. (The Corridors of 
Time, VIII.) By HaRgoLp PEAKE and 
HERBERT JOHN FLEURE. 8vo. Pp. viiit+ 
152, with 62 illustrations in the text. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933. Cloth, 5s. net. 

THIs volume carries the authors’ reconstruction 

of | pwned times from the Fall of Knossos 

and the close of the XVIIIth Dynasty in Egypt 

to ‘the Near East in the XIth century B.C.’ 

and contemporary phases of culture in Hungary, 

Italy, North-Western Europe, and more briefly 

in Aryan India, and under the Chou Dynasty 

of China. To classical readers the centre of 
interest is in the earlier sections, on the Near 

East in the period of disturbance between the 

Fall of Knossos and the spread of the Lausitz 

culture into the lands round the head of the 

#-gean. Within it falls the traditional date of 

the Trojan War, and the authors’ chronic pre- 

occupation with Hissarlik has full play here, 
following in the main Leaf’s economic explana- 
tion of that episode, and linking it with the 

Lausitz crisis. Though the apparition of the 

chin this period, 
the coming of the horse anticipates it; and in 
general it has been difficult to handle events 
and tendencies in this period without pre- 
suppositions and cross-references. On the 
origin of the safety pin the authors suspend 


judgment in view of recent Danubian finds. An 
. interesting example of interplay between quite 


distinct lines of enquiry is the suggestion (p. 94) 
that labialism may result from the spread of 
Indo-European speech from a short-lipped to a 
longer-lipped breed. But if the next Corridor 
of Time, as the authors’ hint, is to be the last, 
their traffic control will have to be rather stricter 
than it sometimes is in this. 
Oxford. J. L. Myrgs. 


ANHP APA@O3. JULIUS GERLACH. Pp. 83. 
Munich: Lehmaier, 1932. Paper, RM. 2. 
IT is always interesting, and often useful, to 
unravel the terminology of Greek ethics, and 
Herr Gerlach has chosen a good subject for 
his dissertation. The many meanings pos- 
sessed by the words dvjp dyads at different 
periods of Greek literature justify a careful 
analysis of them. Herr Gerlach divides the 
main body of his work into two parts. In the 
first he runs through the main uses of the words 
from Homer to Aristotle; in the second he 
examines with greater detail their precise ethical 
meaning for Socrates and his successors. The 
results are not unexpected but still worth 
having. We see a phrase first used to describe 
any efficient or successful man, then gradually 
appropriated to a strictly ethical use. With 
the implications and meaning of this change 
Herr Gerlach is not strictly concerned, but his 
work will be a useful foundation for those who 
wish to study this important development in 
Greek thought. His survey is clear, if not ex- 
haustive, and he risks hardly any unsubstantiated 

theories. 

Herr Gerlach is inclined to place the moraliz- 
ation of dvjp dyabds in the age of the Sophists, 
but here, like others, he postulates a change 


more abrupt than what actually seems to have 
taken place. Simonides, who had absorbed 
something of Ionian enlightenment, had already 
assumed an ethical meaning for the words when 
he wrote his lines to Scopas, and there are 
traces of a similar attitude in the 7heognidea. 
It looks indeed as if the notion of dyjp dyabés 
was not altered but narrowed. A man like 
Pindar assumed moral excellence in his heroes 
as part of their comprehensive dperj, and 
Aeschylus makes it part of the claim of Tydeus 
that he honours the throne of Aloydvn (Sept. 
409). It was left to Socrates to limit goodness 
to a particular section of acts. Herr Gerlach 
has much of interest to say about the Greek 
notions of aides and aicxivn, and especially 
about their relation to public opinion. But here 
also he over-simplifies. Simonides had enun- 
ciated mdvra ros xadd, roici alcypa py 
pépecxra, and the conflict between the dictates 
of the individual conscience and accepted 
notions of right was dramatized not only by the 
sophistic Euripides in his Bellerophon but by 
the conservative Sophocles in his treatment of 
the sons and daughters of Aeolus. The develop- 
ment of moral ideas is neither uniform nor 
regular, and perhaps Herr Gerlach has found 
his task easier than it really is. But his book 
is worth reading and does honour to the teach- 
ing of Eduard Schwartz, by whom it is inspired. 
C. M. BowrRa. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


R. CANTARELLA: Elementi primitivi nella 
poesia esiodea. Pp. 45. (Estratto dalla 
Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica, Anno XV, fasc. 
iii-iv.) Naples: S.I.E.M., 1931. Paper. 

THE author, who justly complains that Hesiod 

has had less attention given him than so inter- 

esting a writer deserves, sets out to examine 
the traces in his poems, especially the Works 
and Days, of what he calls primitive influences, 
meaning thereby early and especially pre- 
hellenic thought, forms of diction etc. Of 
traces of savage or peasant beliefs in him 
something is said, though not much ; for in- 
stance, in commenting (p. 28) on Works 753-5 
he rightly takes the scholium of Proclus as 
giving the substantially correct interpretation, 
and a few other passages show that he is not 
indifferent to this side of research and has 
some acquaintance with modern writings on it. 

But he is more interested in such things as 

Hesiod’s connection with oracular diction, with 

Orphic and Orphic-Pythagorean utterances, 

and (this is perhaps the most noteworthy part 

of his article) with the very old and popular 
devices of assonance, rime and alliteration. 

He is sometimes too easily satisfied that he has 

found an association where it is to be doubted 

if any really exists, and also much too quick to 
assume that these features go back to a very 
high antiquity. He might do well to recon- 
sider his dicta that the faint traces of some- 
thing like tabu-speech in the poet testify to 

former use of the prehellenic language (p. 26), 

that savages regard everything as full of orenda 

(p. 25), that there is anything prehellenic (non- 
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hellenic there may well be) in either Orphism 

or oracles, and certain of his statements on 

literary history and on metre. But his general 

position, that Hesiod expresses peasant life and 

an old peasant culture, is both true and attrac- 

tively set forth. H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


K. Mar6t: Kronos und die Titanen. Re- 
printed from Studi e Materiali di Storia 
delle Religioni, Vol. viii (1932/X). Pp. 48- 
a and 139-214. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1932. 


aper. 

THis long and elaborate article concerns itself 
with the distant past of Greek mythology and 
religion, dealing mostly with pre- Homeric con- 
ditions. It may be questioned whether, despite 
the very considerable learning and acuteness of 
the author, conclusions necessarily so hypo- 
thetical as his can have much permanent value. 
His results are as follows. Kronos, as he 
appears in Greek religion of the classical period 
and in literature from Homer on, is originally 
not one figure but two, a god who gave fertility 
but, to renew his powers, demanded periodical 
human sacrifice (hence such features as the 
swallowing of the children of Kronos and Rhea), 
and a figure of early myth, comparable to the 
Polynesian Tane-Mahuta, the leader in the 

rimaeval separation of Heaven from Earth. 

e non-Greek name which somehow came to 
be applied to both these figures led to all 
manner of popular etymologies, especially to 
the familiar derivations from xpaivw and xpdvos, 
and these in their turn affected the god’s 
mythology. The vehicles of this development 
in the earliest period, before Homer, were a 

m telling the story of the son of Uranos with 
is ‘ crooked counsels’ and another of geneal- 
ogical type, not unlike Hesiod’s style, which is 
indeed a revival of an old fashion. The Titans 
are solar deities, their name (which also was 
aa ected to much etymologizing) arising in all 
robability from a ritual cry, that called in later 
te tiraviopes, which came to be associated 
with the dancing movement of sunbeams. 

How much weight is to be given to these 
arguments, and to many subsidiary ones from 
etymology, perimeny and the comparative 
study of myths, is largely a matter of personal 
taste on the readers part. The reviewer, 
though interested, is seldom convinced. The 
author, however, has enunciated a thoroughly 
sound principle when he protests, in the con- 
cluding pages, against treating religion, myth- 
ology and linguistics as though they were 
separate things, to the neglect of their con- 
tinual and intimate interactions one upon 
another. 

As details needing correction, it may be noted 
that on p. 58, note 2, Lykophron (A/exandra, 
762) and not Porphyry should be given as the 
earliest witness for the mutilation of Kronos by 
Zeus ; and, on p. 199, near the end of the long 
footnote, Australia should no longer be quoted 
as furnishing certain examples of ‘unbekannte 
Konzeption,’ i.e., ignorance of the male share 
in procreation, since the publication of Streh- 
low’s researches. H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


Tédos 6 yduos. Door H. BOLKESTEIN. 27. 
(Mededeelingen der koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
Deel 76, Serie B, No. 2.) Amsterdam: 
Noord-hollandsche Uitgeversmaatschappij, 
1933- 

Dr. BOLKESTEIN clears up a 

by a critical examination of Greek usage ; it is 

not the first time he has rendered this service 
to scholarship. Several lexicographers, sup- 
ported by Artemidoros the dream-interpreter, 
say that marriage is a réAos; one late writer, 
Maximus Confessor, in his notes on the so- 
called Dionysios the Areiopagite, goes further 
and says that it is a reAery;. Since Ruhnken 
and, following him, Lobeck called attention to 
these facts, much theory has been built upon 
them, ¢.g., that Greek marriage was originally 

a rite of initiation like those celebrated at 

adolescence in the lives of many savages. The 

plain fact is that, since réAos can mean a rite or 

ceremony, it is occasionally used to refer to a 

marriage ceremony; and so mporéAea, which is 

the sacrifice preliminary to any kind of ritual, is 

on occasion (not primarily) that preceding a 

marriage ; Zeus Teleios is invoked to ‘accom- 

plish’ the hopes of a newly married pair, Hera 

Teleia has a fairly close connection with mar- 

riage, since a ‘perfected’ or ‘completed,’ z.¢., 

an adult Greek woman was normally a wife. 

But marriage was never thought of as an initia- 

tion or mystery, nor even primarily as a rite; 

while Maximus has illegitimately combined two 
of the many shades of meaning which réAos can 
have, and his statement rests on no ancient 
authority. The argument seems quite cogent, 
and the reviewer has noticed no inaccuracies 
save some due to the printer, who needs more 
practice in setting up Greek words. 

H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


De Codicibus Pindariciss By ALEXANDER 
TurRYN. (Polska Akademja Umiejetnosci: 
Archiwum Filologiczne Nr. 11.) Pp. go. 
Cracow: Gebethner and Wolff, 1932. 

THis notable work is the prolegomena to a 

rojected text. Turyn’s examination of the 

MSs has led him to reject many of Schroeder’s 

conclusions, and especially to abandon the view 

that the ‘Ambrosian’ recension can be re- 
covered, in the absence of A, from the Parisian 

MSS Cand V. Turyn holds that there never 

was an Ambrosian recension of Pyth., Nem., or 

Isthm., and that the ‘ Parisian’ class, which he 

calls ‘¢,’ is a branch of the ‘ Vatican’ class 

vitiated by the guesses of Moschopulus. 

If Turyn is right, his results are important. 
C disappears from the apparatus, and V sur- 
vives only as a suspect supplement to better 
‘Vatican’ MSS. His main concern is to 
establish two great divisions within the ‘ Vat- 
ican’ class, grouped round B and G respect- 
ively, and to arrive at the true ‘Vatican’ 
reading by confronting them. 

Turyn’s general attitude towards C and V, 
which is not altogether new, seems to be right, 
but he goes too far in rejecting as conjectures 
all readings peculiar to them or the Byzantines. 
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Some such, especially dfvréy@ for in 
Pyth. iv. 263, r the stamp of authenticity. 

uryn is altogether too rigorous in the elimina- 
tion of variants, in view of the comparative 
lateness of a// our Pindar MSS, and of the 
demonstrable interchanges of reading between 
their classes. There are also some chrono- 
logical difficulties in his attempt to saddle 
Moschopulus with the credit of ‘¢’s’ peculiar- 
ities. 

The last section consists in the critical treat- 
ment of a score of Pindaric passages, mostly 
from O/. and Pyth. He is usually concerned 
to champion an unpopular reading against one 
supported only by ‘¢’ or other suspects, and 
many of his arguments are impressive, especi- 
ally those for d@avdrovs in O/. i. 60, for xev in 
OL. i. 109, for peprépg in Pyth. i. 35, for 
in Pyth. iv. 155, and for peltew in Pyth. iv. 223. 
Others are less attractive, but the whole section 
is an encouraging foretaste of Turyn’s criticism. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A. SEVERYNS: SBacchylide: Essai Bio- 
graphique. Pp. 181. (Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de |’Uni- 
versité de Liége, Fasc. LVI.) Paris: Droz, 
1933. 40 fr. 

M. SEVERYNS has made an interesting experi- 

ment in writing a life of Bacchylides, and 

though his book is inevitably less of a bio- 
graphy than a discussion of several problems, 
the attempt was worth making. Too little is 
known of Bacchylides for a life of him to be 
written on the same scale as Wilamowitz’s 

Pindaros, but he deserves some record to 

supplement, if not to supersede, Jebb’s masterly 

Introduction. New discoveries have thrown 

light on his work, and M. Severyns is right in 

thinking that the new results should be co- 
ordinated. His treatment is scholarly and 
severe, and perhaps he has restricted himself 
within too narrow limits. A biography may 
well contain more than dates and events, and 

M. Severyns might have told us more about 

Bacchylides’ opinions and methods of work. 

But within his limits M. Severyns leaves little 

opening for criticism, and his work will demand 

= serious attention of all students of Bacchy- 
ides. 

The book opens with a careful and original 
discussion of the dates of Bacchylides’ birth 
and death. M. Severyns concludes against 
former writers that he was born about 518 B.c. 
and was therefore almost exactly a contem- 
porary of Pindar. The argument for this is 
supported with good evidence, and with it 
many difficulties disappear. The only serious 
objections to it are the statement of Eusebius 
that in 431 B.c. ‘ Bacchylides carminum scrip- 
tor agnoscitur’ and the conclusion drawn from 
this that the poet saw the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War. M. Severyns’ disposal 


of this myth by playing the Chronicon Paschale 
against Eusebius is delightfully adroit and 

trhaps conclusive. On this basis Bacchy- 
ides’ life is established, and he is shown to 
have worked successively in Thessaly, Aegina, 


Athens, Sicily, Ceos, and the Peloponnese. 
M. Severyns attaches what works he can to the 
different periods, and we may note especially 
his treatment of the two Theseus poems. 
While XVII is a dithyramb written at Athens, 
he thinks that XVI was written about 474 in 
the early days of the Delian League and sung 
by a Cean choir at Delos. 

The mysterious exile of Bacchylides is 
placed late in his life, and to it are attributed 
not merely the /das but the two new lyric 
fragments recently published in P.S./. X 
These M. Severyns assumes to be dithyrambs, 
but even if they are the work of Bacchylides, 
and not of Simonides or Ibycus, the title of the 
second, Aevxurmides, makes it possible that both 
are not dithyrambs but partheneia, such as 
Plutarch (de Mus. 1136) says were written both 
by Simonides and by Bacchylides for the 
Spartans. C. M. BowRa. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


W. J. WoopHousE: King Agis of Sparta 
and his Campaign in Arkadia in 418 BC. 
Pp. x+161 ; 4 maps and diagrams. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1933. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

IN this book Professor Woodhouse reconstructs 

the campaign of First Mantineia in accordance 

with a theory previously outlined by him in 

Vol. XXII of the Annual of the British School 

at Athens. 

In the light of a careful study of the battle- 
site the author discusses the preliminaries of 
the action. He rejects Thucydides’ statement 
that Agis drew his adversaries by threatening 
to choke the underground water-channels of 
the Mantineian plain, and attributes the king’s 
success in forcing an engagement to his nicely 
calculated retreat from his original position 
close by the city. 

The real crux of the book, however, lies in its 
explanation of the actual battle. With a wealth 
of ingenious argument Professor Woodhouse 
contends that the break in Agis’ line was a 
deliberate trap for the Argives, and that the 
detaching of two Spartan battalions from the 
right wing to close the gap was a premeditated 
manoeuvre. No doubt Agis had his men 
better in hand than Thucydides suggests ; and 
it certainly is remarkable that the losses on 
both sides were heaviest precisely where the 
Spartans would on political grounds prefer 
them to fall. But if Agis’ scheme had been 
fully carried into effect, the picked corps of 
Argive oligarchs, whom the king admittedly 
had reason to let off gently, might have met its 
Cannae. In any case, we may feel some doubt 
whether Agis with a scratch force could have 
planned a stratagem more bold than any which 
Hannibal or Scipio attempted with highly 
seasoned troops—for Hannibal and Scipio, 
like modern generals, kept their reserves out 
of action until the decisive moment, whereas 
Agis had to pull his two s battalions out 
of the fighting line in which he had originally 
posted them. 

Lastly, the author computes the numbers of 
the rival armies, which he assesses at a higher 
figure than other scholars. On his hypothesis 
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the Argive war-effort was more commensurate 
with Argive man-power than the traditional 
estimates will allow. But can Thucydides 
really have forgotten that each Spartan Jochos 
was grouped with a Perioecic /ochos to form a 
mora, and in consequence have reduced the 
Laconian line-battalions from 6,720 to 3,360 
shields? Granted that the ‘linked battalion’ 
system, which had disappeared in the fourth 
century, was still in use in 418, how can we 
explain that at Leuctra the Spartans put far less 
than half of Professor Woodhouse’s total into 
action ? 

First Mantineia may require to be fought 
some stages further. But all readers will be 
grateful to Professor Woodhouse for his vigorous 
and clean-cutting arguments. M. Cary. 

University College, London. 


GUIDO CALOGERO: Studi sull’ Eleatismo. 
Pp. 264. Rome: Tipografia del Senato, 1932. 
Paper, L.4o. 

THIs volume gives an elaborate analysis of the 

recorded dicta of the Eleatics Parmenides, 

Melissus and Zeno, taken in that order. The 

author emphasizes the logical significance of 

Parmenides’ teaching, rejecting the materialist 

interpretation ; the central problem, he finds, is 

the meaning of «iva. Melissus is expounded 
as the natural successor of Parmenides, rather 
than Zeno; and perhaps overmuch respect is 
here paid to his sadly confused thinking. Zeno 

a s as the over-zealous partisan, the verit- 

able initiator of Dialectic but the involuntary 

destroyer of his own school of thought. These 
studies are followed by two chapters of special 


- interest, on Gorgias and on the Platonic Par- 


menides. The author seeks to establish a sound 
tradition of Gorgias by a comparison between 
the pseudo-Aristotelian De Melisso Xenophane 
Gorgia and the record of Sextus Empiricus; 
he finds the former the preferable authority. 
The dicta of Gorgias are acutely analysed to 
bring out his irony in its destructive effect upon 
the Eleatic position. The Parmenides is worked 
through in detail, and is found to exhibit the 
same ironic spirit, and to have anti-Zenonian 
polemic for its central theme. Full justice is 
done throughout to previous work on the sub- 
ject; and the footnotes, particularly in the 
chapter on Parmenides, contain much valuable 
comment on vexed passages. There is a useful 
index of names and references. 


D. TARRANT. 
Bedford College, London. 


ARISTOTLE— Metaphysics. Vol. 1. Books 
I-IX. With an English translation by H. 
TREDENNICK, M.A. Pp. xxxvi+ 473. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann 
(New York: Putnam), 1933. Cloth, ros. 
(leather, 12s. 6d.). 

MR. TREDENNICK’S edition cannot fail to 

make the great treatise of Aristotle better 

known ; it will help to introduce the general 
reader to the valuable work of Ross and 

Jaeger ; and it makes available a reasonably 


VOL. XLVII. 


NO. CCCXLVII. 


cheap Greek text. For these’ reasons its 
appearance is very opportune. 

The transiation, if compared with that of Mr. 
Ross, presents certain obvious differences of 
style, which are natural in a work appearing in 
a more popular series. Thus the rendering 
is less literal, and no hard and fast rule is 
followed in the translation of technical terms. 
The result is a distinct gain from the point of 
view of English style. Mr. Tredennick also 
deserves high praise for the way in which he 
has made the argument clear in the very 
limited space at his disposal ; the marginal 
summaries are very helpful, and so are the 
explanatory notes, 

n reading the translation it has struck me 
that expressive Greek words have sometimes 
been watered down without good reason ; e.g. 
in ‘sane’ for yjpev (p. 25), ‘ obscure language’ 
for WedXifera (p. 27), ‘developed’ for wemep- 
pévoy (p. 53), and ‘from a consideration of 
those thinkers who have already debated this 
Ady@ copay (p. 41); in this last instance it 
rather looks as though evy- had been forgotten. 
I would criticize more definitely the version of 
ei drt padtora On pp. 23 and 119, where we 
want ‘ however true it may be,’ or the equiva- 
lent. And I wonder whether «id on p. 50 
could not be the subject of wapéyovras, in spite 
of strict grammar. So Bonitz translates it. 

Among accidental errors I have noticed a 
mistranslation of rd as dAn@es dv on p. 309, and 
the omission of a phrase, ra rém@ otov ra 
mvedpara, on p. 405. These remarks may 
prove useful in the event of there being a 
reissue of the book. 

The present volume carries us down as far 
as the end of Book IX, or 9, to give it its 
more familiar name. The text taken as a basis 
is that of Bekker, but the editor has departed 
from it frequently, as is seen from a glance at 
the critical notes. D. J. ALLAN. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


Plautus. With an English translation. By 
P. Nixon. Vol IV. Pp. vii+438. London: 
Heinemann, 1932. Cloth, tos.‘ (leather, 12s. 


THE appearance of a new volume of the 
Loeb Plautus (containing Poenulus, Pseudolus, 
Rudens) is a welcome event. Professor Nixon 
has performed no mean feat in maintaining 
the standard of his three previous volumes for 
close yet lively translation. The reviewer feels 
tempted to quote particular examples of pun- 
gent rendering—such as ‘give a devil hell !’ 
(pessimum exemplum pessum date), ‘birthday 
baby !’ (Aodie nate), ‘man, man, try to be busi- 
nesslike’ (uide sis quam tu rem geras), ‘tup- 
penny sluts of scummy slavelings’ (seruolorum 
sordidulorum scorta diobolaria) ; or to illustrate 
the ingenuity with which word-play is repro- 
duced ; thus mon Charinus sed Copiast becomes 
‘not Chariness. but Profusion,’ and plebi scitum 
non est scitius ‘astute as a statute. A more 
important point is that the scenes read well as 
a whole; particularly such cheerfully cynical 
passages as Poen. I. ii, where both Plautus and 
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his translator have scope to display their com- 
mand of language. Occasionally the attempt 
to follow sound as well as sense results in 
rather strained English, as ‘make an example 
of impudence and give pudency its recompense.’ 

As before, Leo’s text is followed; there are a 
few notes, critical and other; and both Latin 
and English have been printed with care. 

W. BEARE. 
University of Bristol. 


Select Papyri. With an English Translation. 
By A. S. HunT and C. C. EpGar. In two 
volumes. I. Private Affairs. Pp. xx+ 452. 
London : Heinemann (New York : Putnam), 
1932. Cloth, 1os. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

IT is long since the publishers announced that 

Professor Hunt had undertaken a selection of 

non-literary papyri to be included in the Loeb 

Classical Library. The pleasant anticipations 

which this announcement evoked have now 

been partly satisfied by the appearance, under 
the names of Professor Hunt and Mr. Edgar, 
of the first of two volumes, which has been 
devoted to private documents; the second 
volume will contain official records. Three- 
fourths of this volume have been assigned to 
the most numerous classes of private papyri, 
private letters and agreements (marriages, adop- 
tions, sales, leases, etc.); there are also ex- 
amples of receipts, wills, accounts, questions to 
oracles, Christian prayers, horoscopes and 
what not—the whole providing an infinitely 
varied — of the private life of Egypt from 
the end of the fourth century B.c. to the seventh 
century A.D. An Introduction, Explanatory 

Notes, and a Glossary of Technical Terms 

smoothe the path of the non-expert reader to 

whom the volume is addressed, and the sources 

of the documents are collected in an index at the 

end. Praise of the judgment shown in the 

selection of the documents, or of their clear 

and flawless presentation, would be imperti- 

nent. W. M. CALDER. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Recognovit O. 
PLASBERG. Iterum edidit appendicem adiecit 
W. Ax. Pp. xx+240. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1933. Cloth, RM. 4.40 (unbound, 3.60). 

A SECOND edition of Plasberg’s larger V.D. 
was promised for 1930, but his valuable work on 
Cicero's philosophical books was cut short by 
his untimely death. With the aid of his MS. 
notes his smaller text has now been re-edited by 
Herr Ax. Avx’s critical notes are fuller than is 
usual in this series, and there is an illustrative 
and explanatory appendix of nearly sixty closely 
printed Eases with quotations from the authors 
whom Cicero followed and those who followed 
him. The result is a valuable aid for a thorough 
study of the treatise. 

As to the text, Plasberg was ‘ conservative,’ 
swallowing ¢.g. I 1 esse debeat in the sense of 
‘is bound to be.’ But Ax is still more faithful 
to the ‘best’ MSS.: eg. II 136 he prints Zum 
tinre spiritu dilatantur, keeping the v.l. in 
vespiratu and Plasberg’s in respirando to the 
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note. When possible he i suspicions 
of adscripts, e.g. 1 121 Cobet's det inter se [ad 
alits alii) neglegantur, and conjectural in- 
sertions, ¢.g. II 91 Bothe’s Graiugena: de 
isto<c> aperit ipsa oratio, a verse of Pacuvius. 
Sometimes probable emendations are not even 
noted, ¢.g. I 78 Dumesnil’s oratio for ratio 
(where I also suggest rationtbus for orationibus 
just below), and I 84 Manutius’s #7 for sidi 
(quam bellum erat... confiteri potius nescire 
guod nescires quam ista effutientem ipsum sibi 
displicere). At 171 hoc mirabilius quam uos 
inter uos risum tenere possitis (quam <ut> 
Plasberg) Ax defends the omission of uf (as 
elsewhere of sé and cum) after guam on the 
authority of three grammarians and five quota- 
tions (all five equally possible lipographies). 
He accepts II 145 in pictis fictis caelatisque 
JSormis without comment, and keeps II 150 ad 
pingendum jingendum, ad scalpendum with a 
note ‘<ad> fingendum Ald., ad ante scalpen- 
dum om. dett.’ Dittography is a familiar 
disease: why not omit either or fictts in 
the one and either pingendum or fingendum in 
the other? 

Ax’s ‘conservatism’ sometimes relies on 
doubtful parallels : e.g. Il 163 guae si singula 
uos forte non mouent, uniuersa .. . miouere 
debebant (v.1. debebunt) is defended as imperf. 
modestiae, cf Plaut. Asin. 392, 452 si domz est, 
Demaenetum uolebam; but surely it is natural 
enough for a new-comer to explain his arrival 
by saying ‘I wanted to see Mr. So-and-So.’ 
II 165 comsulunt gui (dett. consulunt its gut, 
Ald. his consulunt qui) is defended by Rep. VI 
21 in guo gui insistunt . .. urgent, and by 
41, where mam quos .. . peruenisse 
is followed by zd fieri instead of an exact ante- 
cedent to guos ! 

H. RACKHAM. 

Christ s College, Cambridge. 


W. W. Ewsank, Ph.D.: Zhe Poems 
of Cicero. Pp. ix+267. University of 
London Press, Ltd., 1933. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

IT is convenient to have, as we have here, all 

the metrical writing of Cicero collected in one 

volume. But the title is surely a misnomer: 
there is no extant poem written by Cicero. 

The translation of Aratus’s a:voueva contains 

about 500 lines; but it remains a fragment ; 

and there is nothing else that can possibly be 
calleda poem. The Savéyeva, a kind of marine 
almanac, gave little scope for Cicero’s fancy. 

The scanty remains of the Prognostica show 

more clearly the considerable influence that 

he exercised on the development of the Latin 
hexameter. 

The text is here preceded by 21 pages of 
prefatory matter and followed by 150 pages of 
commentary. The treatment cannot be called 
clear or consecutive: there is no proper distinc- 
tion between preface and commentary; and 
the reader never knows what topic is coming 
next. The proof-reading has been defective : 
we note ‘ wit’ for ‘ whit’ on p. 18, ‘some time’ 
for ‘sometimes’ on p. 20, anguens for anguem 
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on 35, Jovis arcam for lovis aram on 


p. 36. 

Cicero has still some reputation as a master 
of style. He would be surprised if he could 
read such a sentence as this (p. 39): ‘ Special 
qualities are needed in the reader who would 
enjoy the PA. today, but if an interest in 
astronomy (and perhaps an academic interest 
in the poem as being by a man who was, in 
other departments, the greatest representative 
of his age) is his, he will find much to repay his 
perusal,’ 

This book is a thesis which obtained a 
degree. The authorities who conferred the 
degree might have suggested some rearrange- 
ment of the matter and some revision of the 
English. J. D. DUFF. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


E. H. HAIGHT: Romance in the Latin Elegiac 
Poets. Pp, xiit+243. New York: Long- 
mans, 1932. Cloth, $2.50. 

THIS would have been a better book if the 

author had been content to write a straight- 

forward account of the elegiac poets. As it 

is the reader is doubly distracted, partly by a 

piece of irrelevant lip-service to learning, a dis- 

course on the influence or rather lack of influence 
of Latin elegiac poetry on the development of the 
novel, and partly by perpetual efforts to wrest 
the matter into some sort of relevance to the 
romantic title. The unreality of the former 
could not be better shown than by the author’s 
candid admission in the last chapter, ‘ These 
brief accounts of Petronius’ Satyricon and 

Apuleius’ Metamorphoses are introduced to 

show how different the development of the 

Latin novel was from what we might have ex- 

pected after a study of the romantic element in 

Latin elegiac poetry.’ The all-pervading em- 

phasis on romance is a more serious fault. The 

word may be a good bait to attract the sceptical 
and indifferent, but it does not pay to praise 

Latin poetry for being what we might like it to 

be rather than what it is; much of the love- 

poetry with which Professor Haight deals is by 
modern standards anything but romantic, and 
though she is obviously inspired by a genuine 
enthusiasm in thus emphasizing the relevance 

of ancient poetry to modern life, it is a 

cheap method which does no service to the 

cause she wishes to advance. Actually she 
poms the way for herself in the first chapter 

y giving a most unsatisfactory definition of 

romance based on the subject instead of the 

spirit in which a subject is treated, and 
accordingly she is able to include even the 

Ars Amatoria, which could ordinarily be called 

romantic only by a rather sniggering euphemism. 

However, on whatever pretext, the book deals 

with the greater part of elegiac try from 


Gallus and Catullus to Ovid, and it is as a 
ular account of this that the book must be 

judged ; students may well find it useful as 

estoy a fuller description of the lives and 

works 

histories of Latin literature. 

require comment. 


the elegiac poets than most of the 
A few statements 
Eratosthenes is wrongly 
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referred to as the author of Az#ia (p. 13). ‘He 
dared to denounce Antony openly’ with refer- 
ence to Propertius II, 16, 37, is a poor compli- 
ment to the t seeing that Antony was long 
dead according to the usual dating which 
Professor Haight appears to accept (p. 87). 
Propertius IV, 11, is several times described 
without explanation as a letter from a dead 
author. The improbable view that Ovid Amores 
II, 6, is ‘a travesty’ of Catullus III, should not 
be stated as if it were an accepted truth, and 
there is still less justification for the statement 
‘he (Ovid) imitated other poets with such 
merry satire that Rome laughed with him’ 
(p- 151). D. W. Lucas. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


EDGAR MARTINI: Einilettung zu Ovid. Pp. 
xv+102; portrait. (Schriften der Philoso- 
phischen Fakultat der Deutschen Universitat 
Prag.) Brinn: Rohrer, 1933. Paper, 


FEw of the learned are content to put down as 
small a proportion of what they know as was 
the late Professor Martini; in a hundred pages, 
more than half of which are bibliography and 
notes, he has given an admirable conspectus of 
what is known and guessed about Ovid. It is 
sometimes necessary to look in two places for 
the author's view of a question since variant 
theories may be discussed in the very full biblio- 
graphy under the heading of the books in 
which they appear ; but this should cause little 
difficulty. 

Professor Martini was inclined to a conserva- 
tive view of most questions ; he accepted the 
Julia and Silanus explanation of Ovid’s banish- 
ment and believed in the authenticity of the 
Flalieutica, Liber Nucis and all the Heroides ; 
It is a pity that he should have treated with the 
same brevity less familiar views ; his view, e.g., 
of the introductory epigram of the Amores, which 
he took to mean ‘if my poems being éxpurgated © 
are less piquant they are at least shorter,’ the 
explanation with which he sought to support 
Ribbeck’s view that the Amores were abbre- 
viated in the second edition by the exclusion of 
grosser indecencies rather than of immature 
work. And one would like to know why he 
thought that the contrast between form and con- 
tent in the didactic poems was not an intentional 
effect. 

The few pages of literary criticism are ade- 
quate and conventional with a rather ungenial 
emphasis on that side of Ovid’s talent which 
the German tongue is happy in being able to 
call frivol-dasziv. But it is questionable whether 
such criticism is worth while at all unless done 
at sufficient length to allow quotation ; and the 
same applies to the chapter on Ovid’s influence, 
which is often a mere list of names. 

But these are slight faults in an excellent 
work, and it is to be regretted that the author's 
intention to write similar books on other poets 
must remain unfulfilled. 

D. W. Lucas. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 
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Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. Tertium 
edidit CAROLUS Hosius. Pp. xxx + 190. 
Leipzig : Teubner, 1932. Cloth, RM. 4.40 
(unbound, 3 ) 


THE third edition of this well-known text is 
virtually a reprint of the second. A few addi- 
tions have been made to the Apparatus Criticus, 
and a few changes of spelling in the text are 
indicated, while in his third preface Professor 
Hosius has given a list of passages from Roman 

ts and ‘prose-writers which testify to the 
influence of Propertius—a valuable addition to 
a most useful book. 

H. E. BUTLER, 


University College, London. 


ROBERT WEST: Rimische Portrat-Plastik. 
Pp. xvi+264 ; 70 coHotype plates. Munich: 
Bruckmann, 1933. Buckram, RM. 8o. 

THE preface says this book is intended for the 

general public as well as for experts, but I can- 

not believe that anybody would read it except 
as a duty. It is immensely long, though it 

deals with nothing later than Vitellius, and a 

large proportion of it consists of more or less 

abstract thought so overworded that a mere 

Englishman must labour if he will disentangle 

the sense: Wurde hier ein dusserstes an klein- 

teiliger, veristischer Formendetaillierung er- 
reicht, so wurde dort ein Ausserstes erstrebt an 
analytisch zsersetzender Eigenschaftsschilderung. 

The author has another failing equally deplor- 

able in a popularizer: in her anxiety to get 

results, she puts too much faith in guesses, 
whether her own or others’, and does not in- 
dicate the extent of possible error. She is 
apparently one of those who believe that every 
work of art should be datable within a decade 
or two, a doctrine which seems to me singularly 
inapplicable to Roman portraiture, because such 
allowance has to be made for the tastes and 
prejudices of the persons represented, and for 
the varied requirements, public and private, 

which the portraits were destined to fulfil. A 

Roman artist must often have met the same 

problem as the sculptor of the Haig figure, 

which looked too like the man to present the 
ideal field-marshal but was too much idealized 
to please his widow and friends. The several 
styles in Augustan portraits, which are here 
taken as distinguishing different periods in the 
reign, might receive a fairly satisfactory ex- 
planation on that principle. But while in this 
and other matters there is much that time may 
disprove, the book embodies a large piece of 
hard work and has advanced the study of its 
subject by its assembling and critical analysis 
of the material. (A detail: the Athens statue 
of fig. 86 is mof¢ the portrait of Ofellius at Delos, 
which is signed, not by Polycles and Dionysius, 
but by Dionysius and Timarchides.) The illus- 
trations are all collotypes, sometimes as many 
as eight on a plate ; the lines of some of the 

smaller ones are so blurred that they give a 

less faithful representation than would half- 

tones, which might have taken their place on a 

larger scale at no greater expense. 

A. W. LAWRENCE. 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 


Marsziale. Saggi. critici di GIAMBATTISTA 
BELLISSIMA. Pp.xv+291; 43 photographs. 
Turin : Paravia, 1931. Paper. 

THE author of this handsome volume is a pro- 

found admirer of Martial, and the book has 

clearly been a labour of love. But having said 
this we have very nearly said all. Professor 

Bellissima has conveniently collected a good 

deal of information about Martial’s life and 

works, and what he says does not provoke con- 
tradiction, but it does not appear that he has 
contributed anything to the solution of the 
many problems suggested by Martial’s poems. 
The photographs are admirable. 


E. A. BARBER. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Dr. ANNIE N. ZADOKS—JOSEPHUS JITTA: 
Ancestral Portraiture in Rome and the Art 
of the Last Century of the Republic. Pp. 
xi+119; XXII plates. Amsterdam: N. V. 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers-Mij, 1932. Fl. 


4-90. 
A CERTAIN vagueness has been condoned in 
the accounts hitherto given of the most char- 
acteristic portraits of the Roman Republic. 
They have been associated more or less loosely 
with the death-mask of Ancestral Portraiture, 
and the term ‘ realistic,’ or ‘veristic,’ has been 
applied to them in a most confusing way. 
They are in fact very far from being ‘true to 
life.” Obviously what we need is a precise 
account of what a death-mask looks like, and 
what we may expect to find in a portrait copied, 
whether faithfully or not, from a death-mask. 
This is the main contribution of Dr. Zadoks’ 
important thesis. In the cast of a face taken 
after death the bony structure becomes promi- 
nent, the eyes are sunken, the upper lip is 
elongated, the tip of the nose depressed, etc., 
but ‘every detail, every little line and wrinkle, 
zs smoothed away.’ These and other points the 
authoress describes and illustrates once and 
for all. 

By way of introduction there is a summary 
account—rather a useful working hypothesis 


than ascertained fact—of the indigenous, the — 


Hellenic, and the local element in early Italic 
portraiture. The interesting suggestion is 
made that the Second—the ‘bourgeois ’— 
Period of Etruscan work is really native Italic. 
Then comes a full treatment of the origin and 
function of the death-mask, and of its ees 
ment as part of the ancestor-worship of the 
Roman gens. In connexion with the latter, it 
was high time that the two (only two) authori- 


tative passages (Polybius VI, 53 and Pliny,’ 


Nat. Hist. XXXV, 6) should be sifted by an 
expert, and we are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Zadoks. ‘The fact emerges, among others, that 
imago does not mean specifically ‘ death-mask,’ 
but, quite generally, ‘portrait.’ What, then, 
of the so-called ius imaginum? References 
in Cicero and elsewhere do seem to warrant no 
more than the right (possibly only customary) 
of displaying the portrait of a curule magis- 
trate in public. They do not imply death- 
mask or ancestral portraiture, or any restriction 
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of the right of an individual to keep any por- 
trait he pleases in his house. But while Dr. 
Zadoks indulges in an indiscriminate slaughter 
of modern authorities, from Mommsen on- 
wards, she has not quite succeeded in making 
clear the whole oe of such expressions 
as ius imaginis memoriam posteritatemgue 
prodendae (Cic. In Verr. 11, 5, 14, 36, with 
specific reference to the curule aedileship). 
There is still room for discussion of this sub- 


ject. J. D. Cralc. 
University of Sheffield. 


C. Vellei Paterculi ex Historiae Romanae libris 
duvbus quae supersunt post C. Halmium 
iterum edidit C. STEGMANN DE PRITZWALD. 
Pp. xii+176. Leipzig: Teubner, 1933. 
Paper, M. 5.60 (bound, 6.80). 

THE construction of a text of Velleius must 
ever be something of a gamble. Where a 
tradition is so meagre and corrupt, and the 
consequent need of emendation ever present, 
no two editors are likely to remain in agreement 
with each other for long. Mr. Stegmann’s text 
is on the whole reasonable and sensible, and, 
while many will disagree with him in particulars 
(to take but one instance, he leaves a predica- 
tive dative, not in Roby’s list, and constructed 
with the verb relinguere, at II, 4, 1), yet his 
work is to be welcomed as marking a further 
advance along the difficult path of Velleian 
studies. 

This edition is a revision of Halm’s text of 
1875, and S. reprints Halm’s preface before 
giving an outline of his own aims and methods. 
But much has been written on Velleius since 
1875, and one naturally turns to Bolaffi’s edition 
of 1929 as a standard of comparison. Like 
Halm and Bolaffi, in opposition to Ellis, 
Stegmann believes A to be, like P, only an 
indirect copy of the Murbach Codex. But he 
seems on the whole to be more ready than 
Bolaffi (2) to choose A where P also gives a 

reading (e.g. II, 10,1 natura A mature 

11,14, 1 area A atrio P; 65,2 desponsata 
A desponsa P), and (4) needlessly to ignore P 
and adopt emendations where A does not 
satisfy him (e.g. I, 17, 5 aditur aemulatione 
ingenium Stegmann, altt aemulatio ingenia P ; 
Il, 70, 4 Aegeats Steg. Aegeate P; II, 104, 3 
spectator, tum Gelenius, spectatus P). 

Perhaps the greatest merit of Bolaffi’s edition 
was that, while not rejecting sane and necessary 
corrections, it strove to check the tide of whole- 
sale and indiscriminate emendation and, in 
accordance with modern study of Velleian 
peculiarities of diction and style, rightly re- 
stored the readings of A or P in many passages 
where editors had altered the tradition. B., of 
course, often went too far, and S., while ac- 
knowledging great indebtedness to him and 
frequently following him (even e.g. at II. 57, 3 
vis, cuius cum fortunam mutare constituit, 
consilia corrumptt), has reverted in many such 
passages, though not always, we think, rightly, 
to conjectures. 

Of his own corrections S. says . . . paucis- 
simas coniecturas addidi, praesertim cum in 
nova Bolafti recensione emendationes invenirem, 
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guae mihi guogue ex statu studiorum Velleiano- 
rum sequendae visae evant. Those at I, 17,5 
and II, 70, 4 have been mentioned above. The 
others are to be found at II, 21, 3 (socé#s trans- 
posed to follow spectantibusque. is does not 
commend itself); II, 26, 3 (guantum huius 
gloriae famaeque accessit nunc virtute feminael 
et propria latet, which is better); II, 42, 3; 45, 
53 102, 3; 129, 1. 

The apparatus criticus is very full, and after 
the /ndex Nominum appears a list of proposed 
emendations for which there was no room in 
the app. crit. The of the editio 
princeps is given at the top of the pages and 
the dates of the events described in the text are 
printed on the margin. We have noticed slight 
slips in the aff. crit. on pages 14, 48 and 55 in 
the numbers referring to lines of the text. 

EDWARD J. Woop. 
University College of Wales, 
Aberysiwyth. 


H. Stusse: Die Verseinlagen im Petron 
eingelettet und erklart. Pp. xiv+186. 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1933. Paper, M. 12 
(bound, 14). 

HERR STUBBE’S work, which has grown from 

a doctoral dissertation to a Supplementband 

(XXV. ii) to Philologus, is a careful edition, 

with German translation and critical and ex- 

planatory notes, of all the verse passages of the 

Satyricon. He is an indefatigable gleaner, and 

records the vv. //. diligently, and a great many 

conjectures, good and bad : he adds little of his 
own, and gives us no help at the real cruces, 

such as the Trojae Halosis 38-40 

liberae ponto jubae 
consentiunt luminibus, + fulmineum jubar 
incendit aequor, 


where he thinks that the jingle judae. . . jubar 
is an intentional Lautangleichung, a poetic 
artifice, and is inclined to defend v. 39 by 
dropping the final s of /wminibus, on the model 
of tu dabi’ supplicium. Norjdo we get more 
help as to the critical intention of . Petronius 
when he inserted the two long poems, the 
Trojae Halosis and the Bellum Civile, in his 
narrative: he provides material for future 
workers rather than endeavours to make an 
advance of his own. He ends with a very 
useful Literatur-Anmerkungen sum ganzen 
Petron, in which he has noted practically all 
the contributions to the emendation and eluci- 
dation of the text in periodical and other liiera- 
ture of recent years. I cannot think why he 
says that my 1910 Bibliography is ‘mir unzu- 
ganglich’: there is a set of the Bibliographical 
Society’s 7yvansactions in the Preussische Staats- 
bibliothek, and he writes his preface from 
‘ Berlin-Steglitz.’ S. GASELEE. 


FRITZ SAXL: Mithras: Typengeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen. Pp. xi+125; 43 plates. 
Berlin: Keller, 1931. Cloth, £3 7s. 6d. 


SINCE the publication of Textes ef monuments 
figurés rélatifs aux mystdres de Mithra in 
1896-9 there has been no lack of interest in 
the content of Mithraic monuments among stu- 
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dents and historians of ancient religion, and 
Cumont’s views and interpretations have been 
widely accepted, in every country, as those of 
the leading modern authority on Graeco- 
Oriental cults in general and on Mithraism in 
particular. Archaeologists and historians of 
art, however, have greatly neglected, so Saxl 
maintains, the extensive material which Cumont 
has made available for them ; yet a study of 
the stylistic development of these important 
religious monuments of the early centuries A.D. 
is essential for writing the history of Imperial 
and early Christian art. The time is now ripe 
for the publication of a new corpus of photo- 
graphs of Mithraic monuments. Many of 
Cumont’s illustrations are outline drawings only 
or inadequate photographs, both equally un- 
satisfactory from the artistic point of view, 
while a vast amount of new material, including 
such outstanding discoveries as the Dieburg 
reliefs and the paintings from S. Maria di Capua 
Vetere, has come to light during the past thirty 
years. Again, there is room for a new study 
of Mithraism in the light of recent work on the 
kindred cults of Cybele, Dolichenus, etc., and 
on ‘ Gnosis,’ and in view, too, of the new attitude 
created by such works as Riegl’s Spatrimische 
Kunstindustrié and Wickhoft’s Rimische Kunst 
towards the artistic problems of the period to 
which the Mithraic monuments belong. Hitherto 
the study of these monuments has keen prac- 
tically confined to the study of their content by 
historians of religion ; the purpose of the present 
work is to study them from the point of view of 
the history of art, and, in particular, to consider 
the significance of their art-forms. Generally 
speaking, Mithraic art created no new forms of 
its own; but it is in the selection made from 
the great inheritance of existing art-types, in 
the manner in which those types were remodelled 
and adapted, in the interpretation put upon 
their content and in the new associations in 
which they were placed—it is in the study of 
all these things that we may look for new reve- 
lations of the essence and spirit of Mithraism. 

, Saxl has certainly accomplished far more 
than his modest aim of supplying ‘ Vorarbeiten 
zu einer Typengeschichte der mithraischen 
Kunst’: he has produced a comprehensive 
survey of all the important Mithraic art-types 
so far known to us, tracing their historical de- 
velopment and discussing their relationship to 
parallel types in the art of other religions, par- 
ticularly of early Christianity. The book is 
divided into two parts: the first contains an 
analysis of Mithraic ‘ Bildformen,’ the second 
deals with the religious significance of the 
various art-types. In Part II, Chapter VII, 
there is a specially interesting account of the 
revival of earlier motives in late classical art. 
There is an index to the text and a table of 
references to the 43 excellent plates, which, 
figuring 235 monuments in all, cover a field 
ranging from very early Oriental sealings and 
Minoan gems to the fifteenth-century tomb of 
Cardinal Jacopo of Portugal in San Miniato, 
Florence. 

J. M. C. Tovneer. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. 
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lonen 
su griechischen Prosaikern der Kaiserzeit. 
Von ALBERT WIFSTRAND. I. Zu Dion und 


Etkota. Emendationen und Inti 


Josephus. Pp. 35. Ul. Zu Favorinus und 
Plutarch. Pp. 28. (Bulletin de la Sociéte 
Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1930-31, III, 
1932-33, I.) Lund: Gleerup. 
Mr. WIFSTRAND’S notes, most of which con- 
cern Dio Chrysostom and Favorinus, show 
good judgment and clear thought, and deserve 
careful consideration of his emendations ; those 
on Dio 9. 21 (miéoavres for origavres or : 
cf. 57. 7) and 29. 9 (ravrp #rrova) are particu- 
larly attractive. In several places he success- 
fully defends the MS. tradition, e.g. at Dio 31. 3 
(apedovor), where, however, Geel’s <ay> still 
seems desirable, and 56. 16 (metpd@nrt wavra 
cisreiv doa déyes). At 15. 1 he may be right in 
keeping ovy as dvra (for as ovx), but 
when he extends the principle of the misplace- 
ment of the negative and of ovres and mdvu 
in phrases like ov pera woddas and 
peyddor so far as to defend lections like xakas 
trav Soxovvrev eiva at Dem. 20. 135, which he 
calls ‘offenbar recht,’ his argument is hardly 
plausible. 

The notes on Favorinus improve in many 
places on the restoration by Norsa and Vitelli 
of the papyrus fragments of the [epi guyis 
(Pap. Vat. Grec. 11), first published in 1931. 

W. HAMILTON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


CARLO GALLAVOTTI: Luciano nella sua evo- 
luzione artistica e spirituale. Pp. xv+241. 
Lanciano: Carabba, 1932. Paper, L. to. 

SIGNOR GALLAVOTTI traces the life of Lucian, 
fixing concurrently the influences to which 
events exposed him, and the effects of these in- 
fluences as they determined his art and thought. 
The work is planned to succeed better than 
former attempts, by treating Lucian as primarily 
an artist, and by avoiding the errors which 
cannot be escaped if Lucian’s work and thought 
are considered out of context, in isolated ab- 
straction. The writer fully admits that there 
are dangers, for he has to deal simultaneously 
with more than one unknown quantity. He 
asks that his system should be therefore judged, 
as it is constructed, as a whole. 

The account which he gives is coherent and 
generally convincing. Lucian’s work falls into 
a closely dated scheme in which the production 
of each piece is intelligible. Only a very few— 
not even the Macrobii—are rejected as spurious ; 
the authority of the manuscript T becomes 
almost final on the principles of the book. Re- 
liance, of course, must be placed on internal 
evidence, and this may be partly invalidated by 
Lucian’s admitted artistic freedom. Much de- 
pends on the dating of the Migrinus at about 
159 A.D. But the evidence adduced is probably 
sufficient, with the mutual confirmation inherent 
in the method ; and perhaps there is not after 
all very much departure in important particulars 
from the usually accepted schemes. Lucian 


himself receives a very favourable judgment. 
In early life he was frankly a sophist; after- 
wards he adopted and abandoned certain philo- 
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sophical views, and in the end, after rejecting 
‘Cynicism, accepted a modified Epicureanism, 
in which a solution of theoretical problems is 
found in the synthesis of practical life. It is 
maintained that Lucian, a natural aristocrat, 
and above all a humanist, was too honest to 
accept the absurdities current at the time in 
philosophy, paradoxically debased in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, or the still greater absurdi- 
ties of religious cult, increasingly pervaded by 
extravagant superstition. For his outlook and 
solution Gallavotti well compares Lucian to 
Voltaire. But he is probably too lenient, espe- 
cially to Lucian’s lack of true philosophic and 
religious insight, to his unsympathetic estimate 
of Peregrinus, and to his flattery of Verus. At 
the present time, however, when some of the 
mental conditions of the second century have 
been recurring, a much truer estimate of Lucian 
than previously should be possible ; and Galla- 
votti, though his style does not avoid the pro- 
lixity to which literary criticism is liable, has 
used the opportunity with ingenuity and under- 
standing. 

There are at the end of the book a biographi- 
cal table, and an appendix on the manuscript 
-tradition. The printing is careful and neat, 
we the price of the book is commendably 

ow 


W. F. J. KNIGHT. 
Bloxham School. 


Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History. With 
an English Translation. In two volumes. 
II. By J. E. L. OULTON. Pp. vii+4gr1. 
London : Heinemann (New Yak: Putnam) 
1932. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE Loeb translation of Eusebius Zccl. Hist. 

was entrusted to Dr. Kirsopp Lake, whose 

translation of Books I to V was published in 

1926 (noticed in C.R. XLI. p. 150). In 1927 

appeared the S. P.C.K. translation of the whole 

of the Ecclesiastical History by [Lawlor and] 

Oulton (noticed in C.R. XLII. p. 44). Ina 

preface to Vol. II of the Loeb translation Dr. 

Lake thanks Professor Oulton for relieving him 

of a superfluous task. This volume is a reprint 

of Oulton's translation of Books VI to X, 

with some changes (by omission and addition) 

in the notes, facing Schwartz’s text, and 

followed by an index of the proper names in 

both volumes. . CALDER, 
University of Edinburgh. 


W. L. WESTERMANN and C. W. KEYEs: 
Tax Lists and Transportation Receipts from 
Theadelphia. (Columbia Papyri, Greek 
Series, II.) Pp. xi+219; 2 plates (fac- 
similes). New York: Columbia University 
Press (London: Milford), 1932. Cloth, $6.00. 


' WITH two exceptions (the fourth and fifth 


rolls), which relate to transport (the latter a 
list of donkey-drivers and their donkeys, the 
former a composite roll of receipts to the state 
bank from transport men and guards for pay- 
ments of salaries and fees), all the texts here 
published are tax-registers of the second cen- 
tury. Not very attractive to the ordinary 
student and usually offering peculiar difficulties 
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of reading and interpretation, papyri of this 
class are yet often te reat vinnie economic 
and, indirectly, for social history. This is cer- 
tainly true of the present series, and the 
editors, in their detailed commentary, make 
excellent use of them. On many subjects be- 
sides the actual taxes involved, on methods of 
book-keeping, for example, and on questions 
of population, interesting light is thrown. One 
or two old cruces are here handled afresh with 
the help of new evidence; and if the editors’ 
solutions are sometimes dubious, their dis- 
cussions are always interesting and suggestive. 
They deserve hearty congratulations on the 
skill shown in their decipherment of the often 
very cursive and much abbreviated script. 
H. I. BELL. 
British Museum. 


HENNING M@RLAND: Der lateinische Kom- 
parationskasus und dessen Ersatz. Pp. 26. 
Oslo: Fabritius, 1933. Paper. 

THis is a brief but interesting and illuminating 

discussion of the alternative methods of ex- 

pressing than after the comparative in Latin. 

The author argues with some force that the 

ablative in comparisons is a sort of mixed 

construction. Many passages are quoted, par- 
ticularly from Plautus. One of the important 
observations he makes is that the ablative is 
always*employed after adjectives that have 
no positive. The extreme rarity of guam in 

Augustan and post-Augustan poetry is also 

noted: in fact the Augustan ts never use 

quam where an ablative is possible. There are 

misprints on pp. 5 and 7. 


A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. : 


ANDERS GAGNER: Studien sur Bedeutung der 
Priposition apvp. Pp. xvi+178. 
sala: Lundequist, 1931. Paper, 6 Swedish 
crowns. 

THIS is a first-rate piece of work, in which the 
author gives a thorough treatment of this 
fascinating word, based on an excellent know- 
ledge alike of method and of the bibliography 
of the subject. It is now about thirty years 
since the 7hesaurus article afud was published, 
and a discussion suited to the requirements of 
the present day is most welcome. Beginning 
with the ground-meaning and the etymology, 
he passes to the development of the senses of 
the word. He suggests, as the result of a well- 
sustained argument, that afud is derived from 
ad+ for : | should not be surprised if this theory 
becomes the accepted one. The narrow limits 
within which afud is used in the sense of ‘to’ 
are carefully defined, and the survival of this 
word in the French group only of the Romanic 
languages is pointed out. Many minor points 
also are skilfully dealt with. No one really 
interested in Latin idiom should neglect this 
work. 


University of Aberdeen. 


A. SOUTER. 
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Studien zur lateinischen Bibel. I. Augustins 

Locutiones und das Problem der lateinischen 

Bibelsprache. Von WILHELM Sitiss. Pp. 147. 

Tartu (Dorpat): Mattiesen, 1932. Paper. 
THE Locutiones in Heptateuchum of Augustine 
contains many important and interesting obser- 
vations on the text of that part of the Bible. 
Dr. Siiss, who is a well-trained philologist, dis- 
cusses these observations in the light of modern 
knowledge, under such headings as grecisms, 
individual words, vulgarisms, hebraisms, etc. 
The student of the Latin Bible will find this 
work well worthy of study. The book is well 
indexed, and its successor or successors will be 
very welcome. There is a misprint on p. 122. 


A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Tertullien, De Spectaculis, suivi de Pseudo- 
Cyprien, De Spectaculis: texte établi par 
ANDRE BOULANGER. Paris: ‘Les es 
Lettres,’ 1933. Paper, fr. 

THIS is the first of a new series called 
*Textes d'Etude’ among the ‘ Publications de 
la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Stras- 
bourg.’ It is to be feared that it cannot be 
recommended on the score of correct printing, 
knowledge of bibliography, or accuracy in 
details ; yet gratitude must be expressed for 
the new collation of the famous Agobardinus 
MS, as also for the collation of the oldest MS 
(at Paris) of the Pseudo-Cyprianic work, which 
it was a happy idea to append to Tertullian’s 
famous treatise. The new information thus 
provided makes the edition indispensable to 
careful students of these writers, and the type 
is large and clear. As a book for class use, in 
the hands of a competent lecturer, it should be 
very successful. 

On p. 5, n. 5, A. Beck, Romisches Recht bet 
Tertullian und Cyprian (Halle a. S. 1930) 
should be added ; p. 16, add A. Degert, Quid 
ad mores ingeniague Afrorum cognoscenda 
conferant Sancti Augustini Sermones (Paris, 
Lecoffre, 1894, thése), and M. M. Getty, Zhe 
Life of the North Africans as revealed in the 
Sermons of Saint Augustine (Washington, 
1930) ; p. 23, n. 1, only some of the Agobardine 
treatises are in the first volume of the Vienna 
edition ; p. 32, n. I, it is quite wrong to say that 
the Apology alone had been published before 
1545, aS many treatises were edited by Beatus 
Rhenanus in 1521; p. 34, the fourth part of 
Thornell’s Studia Tertullianea (1926) is un- 
known to the editor ; p. 35, it is a sign of great 
carelessness that the name of the chief writer 
on Tertullian’s language and style, Heinrich 
Hoppe, whose two volumes are indispensable, 
is omitted altogether, and his new work (Lund, 


1932) ignored. 
University of Aberdeen. 


A. SOUTER. 


J. H. Waszink: Tertullian De Anima, mit 
Einleitung, Ubersetzung und Kommentar. 
Pp. vit+318. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1933. 
Fl. 4.90. 

THE De Anima of Tertullian is 

most learned of all his works, an 


thaps the 
has a real 
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importance in the history of psychology. This 
might almost be called a Vrall-dress edition. 
The title sufficiently describes its compass, and 
all parts of the book are worthy of commenda- 
tion. Indexes of proper names, interesting 
words, subject-matter, and passages quoted are 
provided, though curiously the scripture ae 
sages have been omitted from the last. There 
is a fair crop of misprints, not all of which have 
been discovered by the author. The following 
points are of more importance. On p. 17 
Africae should be Africanae, and on the same 
page Von Dobschiitz’s edition of the Decretum 
Gelasianum should have been used ; on p. 62 
(225), Hier. 12 Matth. xiii 33 (Migne P.L. 
xxvi 94) might have been a in illustra- 
tion; p. 203 sophistam, cf. Ambst. (Study, p. 33); 
p. 206, the vevpéomagra are referred to also by 
Synesius, Prov. I 9 (Migne ?.G. Ixvi 12288) ; 
p- 207, the expression dene guod deserved a note ; 
p- 208, Eleazari should have been annotated 
at greater length, and on the same page the 
Vienna edition of Ambrose on Luke should have 
been cited ; p. 210, praetudicare with dat., more 
exx. in Study of Amdst. p. 126;to which Jerome, 
Pelagius and a good many passages of Augus- 
tine efist. could now be added ; p. 211, effigio 
is not an invention of Tertullian, but occurs in 
Apuleius (see 7hes. s.v., to which add a passage 
in St. Patrick, where the true text has never 
been printed); p. 218, zmanio is a favourite 
word of Ambst. (see Study p. 111, to which 
three other passages can now be added), and 
occurs also in Aug., cf. also Rénsch, Semasiol. 
Beitrage, 111 47; p. 224, on Erasistratus add 
Apol. 3, 6; p. 233, for ‘Adimantium’ read 
‘Adimantum’; p. 236, for the depreciatory use 
of alicuius, cf. Apol. 50, 5; p. 246, paredros is 
found not only in Rufinus, as the editor says, 
but also in Iren. lat. I 13, 3 and in glossaries; 
p- 256, for ‘ad Barnabam’ read ‘ Barnabae,’ 
and add § 9, as well as Iren. I 3, 4 etc. (see 
Nov. Test. S. lrenaet p. \xxxvii) ; p. 280, Solinus 
is generally regarded as later than Tertullian. 


A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Quinti Septimit Florentis Tertulliani Apolo- 
geticum recensuit adnotavit praefatus est 
JOsEFUS MARTIN. Pp. 176. Bonn: Han- 
stein, 1933. Stiff paper, RM. 6. 

THE indefatigable Professor Martin of the 

University of Wiirzburg has produced this 

edition as fasc. 6 of the Florilegium Patristicum, 

to take the place of the second edition by Pro- 
fessor G. Rauschen, who died in 1917. It may 
at once be said that Rauschen’s edition is in 
every respect outclassed. The new work is 
much fuller, both in annotation and in critical 
apparatus, and takes account of the new work 
done on Tertullian since 1912, the date of 

Rauschen’s work. It is unfortunate that the 

readings of the oldest MS, at Petrograd, are 

not yet available, though complete photographs 
of it exist both in Belgium and in England. 

Yet the discussion of the textual situation in 

the preface is useful and welcome. The critical 

apparatus is a good deal fuller than that of 
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Aalders’ Tertullianus’ Citaten uit de Evangelién en de oud- 
latijnsche Bijbelvertalingen, 152 

Actes du Congrés de Nimes (1932), 51 

Adams (8. M.) On the Sophoclean Orestes, 209 

Adler's Suidae Lexicon (Pars II), 28 

Alexander's Notes and Emendations to the Epistulae 
Morales of Seneca, 77, 153 

Allan (D. J.) on Tredennick's Aristotle: The Meta- 
physics (Vol. I), 241 

ancient chemical warfare, 171 

Anderson's Alexander's Gate, Gog and Magog, and the 
Inclosed Nations, 37 

Anderson (W. B.) on Buecheler’s Kleine Schriften 
(3. Band), 43. Obituary notice of R. S, Conway, 
162 ‘ 


‘animamque superbam ’ and Octavian, 169 

Apollo in the Ovesteia, 97 

apud, 247 

Arnaldi’s La Poesia dell’ Iliade, 202 

Atkinson (D.) on Gummerus’ Die siidgallische Terra- 
sigillata-Industrie.. . , 42 

Aus Roms Zeitwende, 76 

Austin’s edition of Cicero Pro Caelio, 192 


Bailey’s Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome, 21 

Baker's Justinian, 197 

Barber (E. A.) on Mélanges Paul Thomas, 84; on 
Bellissima’s Marziale, 244 

Barker's translation of Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius, 77 

Barnard’s Res Gestae Populi Romani, 28 

Baynes (N. H.) on Baker's Justinian, 197 

Beare (W.) on Jachmann’ 's Plautinisches und Attisches 
and Kurrelmeyer’s The Economy of Actors in Plautus, 
140; on Enk’s Plauti Mercator, 184; on Terzaghi’s 
Prolegomena a Terenzio, 206; on Nixon's Plautus 
(Vol. IV), 241 

— and Ashmole’s Greek Sculpture and Paint- 

Becker's Die Aristotelische Theorie der Moglichkeits- 
schliisse, 204 

Beckmann’s Das Gebet bei Homer, 82 

Bede and Vegetius, 124 

Bell (H. I.) on Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung 
der Giesseneyr Universitdtsbibliothek (III), 41; on 
Westermann and Keyes’ Zax Lists and Transporta- 
tion Receipts from Theadelphia, 247 

Bellissima’s Marziale : Saggi critict, 244 

Bensly's Caesar, Civil War, Book I, 29 

Benz’ Marius Victorinus u, die Entwicklung dev abend- 
ldndischen Willensmetaphysik, 86 

Bethe’s Pollucis Onomasticon (VI-X), 40 

Bett’s Some Secrets of Style, 89 

Bevan (E.) Version of Psalm XC in Greek elegiacs, 2 

Bjérck’s Zum Corpus Hippiatvicorum Graccorum, 150 

Bolisani's Lucilio ei suot frammenti and Quae Vergilius 
L. vel hauserit vel sumpserit, 185 

Bolkestein's Tédos 6 ydpuos, 239 

Books RECEIVED, 47, 94, 157, 208, 250 

Boulanger's Cicéron, Sur ia Loi Agraive, Pour C. 
Rabirius, 87 ; his Tertullien, De Spectaculis, suivi de 
Pseudo-Cyprien, De Spectaculis, 248 

Bowra (C. M.) on Lavagnini's Nuova Antologia dei 
Frammenti della Lirica greca, 125; on Jacoby’s Die 


Einschaltung des Schiffkatalogs in die Ilias, 174; on 
Arnaldi’s La Poesia dell’ Iliade, 202; on Lisi’s 
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